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The System of Sounds of English and Russian 
1. Introduction 

The attempt made here is to consider language in terms of descriptive 
linguistics . This is a method of studying a language which grew up pri- 
marily within the discipline of anthropology. It consists, in essence, 
of examining a language the way a naturalist examines the world around 
him. Descriptive linguistics is concerned, as its name implies, with 
describing languages as they are. It is concerned with finding out how 
languages work and identifying the relevant units in terms of which the 
utterances of the language may be analyzed. The descriptive llnguiot is 
interested in the structure of a language, i.e., the way the units at 
various levels, (e.g. sounds, words) are employed and the complex re- 
lations among them. 

In proceeding to discover the structural system underlying the use of a 
given language, linguistics makes a key use of the principle of contrast . 
When two utterances constitute different messages they are said to be in 
contrast. If the two contrasting utterances are alike except for one 
part in each, then these two parts are in contrast. By repeated substi- 
tution of different parts and comparison of the resulting utterances the 
linguist determines the relevant units. All utterances can then be de- 
scribed in terms of these units and the kinds of arrangements in which 
they occur. The interchangeability of units at various points in an ut- 
terance 4 which the linguist discovers by the procedures of substititlon 4. 
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is called commutation. 

'Descriptive linguists apply this principle of contrast separately to the 
sounds and to the grammar of a xanguage, and on each of these two sepa- 
rately considered strata they postulate as fundemental the minimum com- 
rautable units which can he found. In the sound system of a language 
those minimal units arc called phonemes; in the grammatical system the 
minimal units are called raorphemet . 

^ In the investigation of speech sounds, the directly relevant fields of 
linguistics are known as phonetics and p honemlc s. 

c \\ Phonetics concerns the details 6f pronunciation. A phonetic description 
is usually presented in terms of what goes on in the mo"th and throat 
to produce a certain sound. Ifce various component features that can be 
isolated as contributing to the total impression of the sour.i are men- 
tioned. lhat is, the , way the lips are held is one thing that would 
be noted- -whether they arc; close together or far apart, whether they 
are protruded or drawn back. The position of the tongue would figure 
in the description- -whether flat in the mouth or bunched up, whether 
some part of it is close to or touching the roof of the mouth. The 
condition of the throat also enters in--whether constricted or open--as 
does the activity of the larynx, which can be closed or can be opened 
to allow air to pass through, giving various types of sound production. 

tr 

Also the way all these circumstances change as the sounds are being pro- 
duced is important to ihe description. Based on such information, some 
account is given of the audible effects or qualities associated with 
the different articulatory features. In the ideal case a phonetic analysis 
is pursued to the point where a trained reader can have a substantially 
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adequate idea of the original sound. 

Phonemics deals with the question of vhich sound differences in a given 
language are the ones that really matter. Sufficiently careful listening 
reveals a tremendous range of possible sounds in any language, but lin- 
guistic investigation establishes only a limited number of units which 
sufficiently account for the use of sounds as a signalling system for 
speakers of that particular language. Anything a speaker may soy in some 

lfinrufge, say gi- ven utterance , ern be made dirtinct in pronunciation from other 
utterencos only by virtue of certain contra liv e dif / >rcnccs. These can be 
seen in • — their nest basic form as differences which are node between 

different words. ?> r instance* in English, 

from sum 

sun is distinguishable from each of the following: from sin 

from fun; 

> 

each of these contrastive, meaningful difforences-- evm versus sum, sun 

versus sin, sun versus fun --cstablishes a phonemic distinction in English. 

In determining what message a speaker is imparting, the ordinary listen- 

s 

ing behavior of the native user of a language does not take account of 
phonetic differences which do not correspond to phonemic distinctions. 
Other differences between sounds which may be Just as noticeable from 
the point of view of physical measurement, still do not prevent the sounds 
in question from being regarded as equivalent by users of a given language. 

A pal" of sounds that differ in a given way phonetically may be phonemic- 
ally dlst.net in one language but not in another. 

^*lTo illustrate this, consider the phonetic quality of voici ng. Voicing 
is the burning sound pshntl produced by the vibration of the vocal cords 



O 
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in the larynx. 




The difference between a voic ed sound nr.d a voic eless one can be important 
in English; as may be seen from such pairB a3: 



razor lazy dozing rival avid leaving 

racer lac^ dosing rifle aphid leafing 

Ibe first row have voiced sounds /~z ~J , and the second row have 

voiceless sounds in of the words'.* - Otherwise; each 

word in the lower row is the closest possible match in sound to the word 
above it; so that the two form what linguists often refer to as a 
minimal pair . The difference between the voiced and voiceless sounds in 
the middle of the words 13 tne only significant distinction in pronuncia- 
tion between the two different English words in each pair. On the basis 
of ouch data ve say that there are distinct phonemes /z/ and /s/, and like- 
wise /v/ and /f/; in English. When representing phonemes in writing, using 
a single phonemic symbol for each, the most usual convention is to write 
these between slant lines, while symbols for sounds being considered 
purely phonetically are put within square brackets. 



*| In like way as was done for English, the existence of a phonemic distinction 



between ftf end 


/s/ and between /v/ and ft/ 


can be 


demonstrated for 


Russian. 


/ 

pa se 


of a time (gen. sing.) 


/ 

K03fl 


goat 


3yG 


• tooth 


✓ 




/ 








peon 


race 


Koce 


scythe 


cyn 


soup 


/ 




/ 




/ 




rphna 


nane 


coaa 


owl 


B8HTM 


6hrouds 


rpK$e 


griffin 


/ 

co$a 


6ofa 


<f8HTW 


forfeits 



^ prolonging the sounds (dozettttiing * dosesssssir^; leavwwing — 
leaffffflng) while holding one's fingers against the Adam's apple^ it is pos- 
sible to feel the vibrations in the larynx for *. • C % J **** L 
to note their absence for /“« J end • £ f 7, 
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In Spanish, also, vo can find instances of /~z_7 and /~ s 7 i 

Z” z _7 in /s”/ in 



mi s mo 


same 


BUS 


his, her, their (plural) 


frejno 


ash tree 


denso 


dense 


eslavo 


Slav 


falso 


false 


ejjbozo 


a sketch 


esposo 


spouse 


desde 


since 


esta 


that 


rasgo 


I tear 


rasco 


I scratch 


deshie.lo 


a thaw 


desjunto 


I disjoint 


deshueso 


I debone 


asfalto 


asphalt 






and generally in casa house 



(Hie difference between Spanish £ zj and fjaJ is not a contrastive dif- 
ference. It is impossible to produce two distinguishable utterances in 
Spanish for which an opposition between £ zj and has to be con- 

sidered as the basis for discrimination. No word has /~z J in Just the 
circumstances where a different word might have £" b J , or vice versa. 

In a case like this, where the phonetic difference is not independently 
significant for signalling what has been said, the distinction is called 
allophonlc . Thus, for Spanish, and £ bJ are said to be allophones 

of a single phoneme /s/ . 

1 Iflhe feature of voicing is, then, not something that matters in the ayetem 
of the language as far as Spanish C % J aD ^ C*J 6X6 concerned. It does, 
however, serve to make a phonemic distinction between /d/ and /t/. 

day ASM I shall give undyed 

Just as with Russian or English 

aunt teu there untied 
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There are languages, though, for which no phonemic distinctions depend 
upon voicing. In Cree, for instance, there are words which have a 
/~d_7- sound and words which have a sound. 

in n'tebi ray heart 

r t / in Hit hi your heart 
“A 

But there can be no words which differ only by the one having £ tj 
where the other has > this is not a distinction which is ever in- 

dependently significant, and both the above words have the Cree phoneme 

/t/^ 

~(i Examples have been given of English (and Russian) word-distinguishing 
phoneme pairs which differ essentially in that one is voiced and the 
other voiceless: / ij versus /s/, /v/ versus /f/, /d/ versus /t/. On 

the other hand, there ore instances in English and Russian where sounds 
occur which differ as to voicing, but where the difference is not distinc- 
tive. For example, in normally rapid pronunciation, 1 is 

voiced in glue Bligh 

voiceless in clue ply. 



Ibis is only a phonetic difference among sounds assigned to the 6ame 
phoneme /l/. We never come across different English utterances conveying 
different messages and having as their sole essential distinction the 

i * 

occurrance of a voiceless 1-type sound in one where a voiced 1 occurs in 
the other. Russian, too, may have both voiced and voiceless 



voiced xeon urn of needles (gen. pi.) 

voiceless Cmncji sense umk/i cycle 

Again, this is without phonemic consequences, since both typos count as in- 
stances of the same fundsnental sound. 



I RlCi^ These "'statements apply to the Ft. Albany, Ont., dialect of Cree, as re* 
““^presented in materials obtained by Rev. Dr. C. Dtouglas Ellis. 



In YJeloh there can be words which differ in that one has a voiced 1 vhere 
the other has a corresponding voiceless sound (written II in Welsh spelling) 
making this a phonemic distinction. 



potel bottle 

castcll castle 



sil spawn (noun) 

8 i 1 1 syllable 



Speakers of any language have developed ingrained habits of identifying 
as the same sound the phonetically different allophoncs which do not 
contrast in their language but count as members of the same phoneme. At 
first in listening to a now language people react largely in terms of 
their native-language identifications. Therefore, in comparing the pro- 
nunciation of two languages^it is useful to consider not only the dif- 
ferences in phonetic details but also the way in which the sounds of 
each are organised as a system of signalling units. It is in this lat- 
ter regard that the techniques and categories of descriptive linguistics 
are particularly helpful, through the explication of what phonemes and 
vhat system of phonemic contrasts each language has and in pointing 
out how the two ways of organising sounds mesh and how they clash. 



I 

I 
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In the text which follows, the sound system of L'nglish Is presented 
first, together with some technical linguistic notions about how the sounds 
of a language are organized (chap. 2). Chapter 3 deals similarly and a 
bit more summarily with Russian, including mention of certain of the 
problems in determining exactly what is the organization of sounds found 
there. Then, as the core of this book, the sounds of the tv?o languages 
arc set over against each other in chapter 4. 

In contrasting the two languages, it is important to realize that we 
are not comparing two exictly fixed and unvarying sets of speech habits, 
American English, the kind with which we are mainly concerned, shows 
extensive regional and social variation--lcc alone the different sorts of 
prevalent pronunciation found 6n other continents. There is also a 
considerable variety of types of standard Russian, although not as wide a 
range as for English. In the discussion, then, there will bo occasions 
for referring to different dialects o f the ti«a languages. That term is used 
here in the sente it has in linguistics, to cover the speech of any group^lhat 
i3 sufficiently uniform to be described together as a single system. 

In this sense of the word^it follows automatically that everyone who speaks 
speaks some dialect of some language. The dialects of interest in this 
work ore all acceptable and standard varieties either of English or 
of Russian. 



END* -Chapter 1 
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2. A CONDENSED DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 



2.1 Consonants 

In English, twenty-four phonemically distinct consonant 
sounds are used to distinguish words. Examples of each are 
given below, after the phonemic symbol which will be used to 



represent it in 


this 


study. 






/p/ 


£ie 


Poe 


£°£ 


wrapper 


Phillip, 


M 


b_uy 


beau 


Bob 


jabber 


hubbub 


M 


my 


mow 


mom 


hammer 


summum 


Itl 


£ie 


toe 


tot 


hatter 


Whittet 


/d/ 


dye 


(dough 


jdud 


adder 


wedded 


/ n/ 


nigh 


know 


nun 


manner 


cannon 


/k/ (chi) 


£00 


kick 


lacquer 


psychic 


/g/ 


guy 


ZP 




dagger 


Gehrig 


A J/ 






young 


hanger 


ringing. 


/f/ 


fie 


foe 


life 


gaffer 


tariff 


/v/ 


vie 


vow 


verve 


cadaver 


olive 


/O/ 


thigh 


thaw 


wrath 


author 


Edith 


/V 


thy 


though wreathe 


lather 
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lei 


sigh 


SO 


sauce 


Vassar 


bas_is 


1*1 


Zion 


zoo 


Z'o 


hazard 


eaoeo_ 


ii/ 


shy 


show 


shush 


dasher 


relish 


Izl 








azure 




It! 


chive 


chew 


church 


catcher 


ostrich 


iii 


live 


Joe 


±ud_ge 


badger 


village 


111 


lie 


low 


lull 


valor 


JLaureJL 


/ r/ 


rye 


jroe 


JL ea L 


error 


horror 


/ w/ 


Y(wye) 


woe 


wcw 


power 


duo (duwow) 


hi 


X i! 


X ou 


joZ 


la^y.er 


clay_e^ 


hi 


high 


hoe 








no initial consonant 


eye 


owe 









There are several ways In which the consonants in English 
can be grouped naturally into sets exhibiting certain relation- 
ships* 

There are sixteen consonants which can be grouped in pairs, 
of which one is voiceless — produced without vibration of the vocal cords 
— while the other is regularly voiced, accompanied by vocal-cord vibration* 
These pairs — v T ith the voiceless member of each pair given 
first — are as follows: 

/p/ - /b/ 

/t/ - /d/ 

/k/ - /g/ 

/f/ - /v/ 

/e/ - /8/ 
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/ s / - Izl 

] 1*1 - 1*1 

/c/ - /j7 

For the other eight consonant phonemes no difference 
between vioceless and voiced sounds ever functions to make a 
distinction between words. Of the eight, /h/ can be 
considered as normally voiceless, the others (/ m/, /n/, /i)/, 

/l/, /r/, /w/, /y/), normally voiced. (Actually some of 
these may at times be voiceless, e.g. /I/, /r/, /w / in 
click /klik/, crick /kiik/, quick /kwik/, but this condition is 
Induced automatically by the preceding consonant and does not 
by itself serve to distinguish words.) 

For each of the first three voiceless-voiced pairs there is 
j a third related phoneme for which the position of lips and 

tongue is the same, but the nasal passage is open. 

/p/, /b/ - /m/ /t/, /d/ - /n/ /k/, /g/ - /r>/ 

Some of the consonants involve a complete locking, for 
a moment, of the air passages, and so are sounds which 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. These are referred 
to as stops. 



/p/» /b/ 


/k/, /g/ 


/t/, /d/ 


/*/, /¥/ 



Sounds which are not stops are called continuants . 



Some of these involve the rough passage of the air at some 
point of the mouth, creating a noisy effect. These are 
called fricatives (involving friction) . 

/f / , /v/ /s/, /z/ 

/e/, /o/ /s/, /z/ 

V v 

The two English phonemes /c/ and /j/, which begin as 
stops and end as fricatives, are sometimes called affricates . 

The continuants without appreciable frictional disturbance 
of the breat stream are called resonsnts : 

/m/, /n/, /i}/, /l/, /r/, /w/, /y / 

The ones said so that air can pass through the nose — 

/m/, /n/, /g/ — are called nasals . 

Vowels, to be treated in section 2.2, are also resonants. 

The English phoneme /h/ is special in that, while it involves 
friction, this is not friction localized at some point in 
the mouth but a generalized roughness of a sort known 
as "cavity friction." 

(The terms which have been applied here to English 
sounds are terms used in linguistics for describing the sounds 
of any language.) 



Further useful groupings of sounds are possible based on 
similarities In the formation of the sounds In the mouth. 
Involvement of lips: 

/p/, /b/, /m/ - III , /v/ - /w/0 
Tip of tongue near or against teeth: 

It/, 161, Ini - 1st, /zl - /e/, /§/-// 

Tongue against or close to hard palate: 

/£/, l¥l - 1*1 * /z/ - /y/ - /r/ 

Back part of tongue involved: 

/k/, /g/, A)/. 



There are technical terms to describe the various mouth-part 
positions for all these sounds, as: 

/p/, /b/, /m/ : bilabial (both lips together). 

If/, /v/ : labio-dental (lower lip and upper teeth) 

/0/ , /S'/ : inter-dental (tongue between teeth) 

/t/, 161, /n /, /s/, /z/ : alveolar (tip of tongue against or 
v/ v approaching the gum ridge (alveoli) ) . 

/£/, /j/> / 8 /» /z/, /y/ : palatal (tongue against or approaching 
the roof of the mouth (palate) ) . 

/k/, Igl, /:}/ s velar (tongue touching — it could be merely near — 
the sof t palate (velum) , the back part of the 
roof of the mouth). 

And more specialized terms: 

111 : lateral - the tongue may touch the roof of the mouth but 
the sides ( latera) are left open. 

/r/ : retroflex - the upper surface of the tongue made partly 

concave by the bending up (or bending back, hence retrofle- 
xion) of the tongue tip. 

/w/ : is usually said to be labial rather than bilabila, as the 
lips are pursed rather than brought toward each other. 



2.2 Vowels 



Vowel phonemes of English, as they will be represented in 
in this study, are illustrated by the examples following: 



/!/ 


miss 


bit 


fill 


/e/ 


mess 


bet 


fell 


m 


mass 


bast 


Hal 


/At 


muss 


blit 


hull 


/a/ 


mosque 


bot-fly 


doll 


/o/ 


sauce 


bought 


fall 


/u/ 


puss 


foot 


full 



Those vowel sounds which usually involve appreciable change 
in the position of the tongue or lips are regarded as diph- 
thongs . combinations of a vowel phoneme with a following glide. 
The glide phonemes of English are /y/ and /w/ ; the glides are 
produced by movement of the tongue and lips from the position 
they have for some vowel toward the position they would have 
for /y / at the beginning of a word. We will use the term nucleus 
to refer either to one of the simple vowels ("monophthongs") 
illustrated above or to a dinhthong. (The term has been chosen 
since a vowel or diphthong forms the nucleus, or indis- 
pensable central core of a syllable.) 



I 
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The diphthongs generally present in American English are: 



/iy/ 


geese 


beet 


feel 


/cy/ 


mace 


bait 


fall 


/ay/ 


mice 


bite 


fUe 


/oy/ 


moist 


quoit 


foil 


/ aw/ 


mouse 


bout 


fowl 


/ow/ 


most 


boat 


foal 


/uw/ 


moose 


boot 


fool 



The vowels which can occur before /•* in English present 
many special problems fox a linguistic description, and further 
discussion will be given to them in a later section. One 
obvious factor involved is that many kinds of English speech 
do not have an j: sound except when a vowel follows (this is 
often called n r-less ff English), In this study the other type 
of speech ( n r-ful" English) will generally be discussed. 

The ordinary combinations of nuclei and following /r/ when the /r/ is 
not in turn followed by another vowel V7ill be represented as follows: 



/ir/ 


shear 






/er/ 


share 


/ur/ 


sure 


Mr/ 


shirr 


/ayr/ 


shire 


/ar/ 


shard 


/awr/ 


sour 


/or/ 


/'short 
\ shore 
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While the consonant phonemes show a remarkable degree 
of stability throughout the English-speaking world, different 
dialects vary tremendously as to vowel nuclei!' Dialects 
differ as to what nucleus occurs in a given word, as for example: 
whether creek is /kriyk/ or /krik/ ; whether dog is /dog/ or /dag/; 
whether soot is ifeuwt/, /sut/, or 8 t/. They differ also as to 
total number of vowel nuclei used to distinguish words, especially 
by having diphthongs other than those listed above. The extra 
diphthongs may appear in quite different sets of words. For 
example, a diphthong we would represent by / w/ may be found both 
in the dialects of certain speakers from Toronto, and of certain 
speakers from Philadelphia; but for the Torontan it replaces 
/aw/ in mouse , while for the Philadelphian it replaces /ow/ in 
coke . 

Most fundamentally, dialects differ as to how many sets 
of words are kept distinct by phonemic differences between 
vowel nuclei. For example, speakers of American English from 
certain areas do not make the contrast — represented in this study, 
however — between /o/ and /a/ before a consonant (not including 



This is not to say that differences regarding consonants 
are absent. We have already mentioned the difference between 
"r-full" and "r-less" English. Another well-known difference 
is the identity of whale , whether , which with wail , weather , witch , 
in some dialects but not in others. 




V 
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/w, /y/, or necessarily /r/ or at the end of a word: 



stalk /stok/ 
caught /kot/ 
dawn /don/ 
Claude /klpd/ 
lav; /lo/ 
paw /po/ 



stock /stak/ 
cot /kat/ 

Don /dan/ 
clod klad/ 
la /la/ 
pa /pa/ 

Various contrasts are made by large groups of speakers of 
English, but not represented in this study. This omission is based 
on the feeling that these contrasts are not sufficiently wide- 
spread to merit inclusion on a par with the generally prevalent 
system of vowel contrasts which we are endeavoring to represent 

here. Some of the more important cases of such additional 

? 

distinctions will be mentioned in a later section. 

There are also cases where two different dialects, even 
having the same phonemes, may differ in that a certain contrast 
is maintained in one dialect in invironments of adjacent sounds 
where the other dialet makes no contrast. The customary distinction 
in English between /i/ and /e/, as in hid , /hid / and head /hed/ 



Certain examples are interesting not for their prevalence, but 
only to show the extent to which dialects differ in the phonemic 
contrasts maintained among vowel nuclei. For instance, pairs 
like beet and beat , meet and meat, et cetera, which have ident- 
ical pronunciations for the vast majority of speakers of English, 
still are phonemically distinct in certain dialects of Scotland. 
There are even speakers of English who have different vowel 
nuclei in poll and pole . 




\ 



I 
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obtains also in most dialects before / n/; however many southern midland 
dialects of American English do not distinguish those phonemes 
before /n/, so that tin=ten, Lind“lend, mint«meant, since=sense, 
and clinch“clench. 

There is one quite widespread type of distinction in 
vowels which is not represented in the usual transcription 
of this study. This seems to be mainly a matter of length. 

Examples of such length contrasts (not necessarily to be 
heard from the same speakers) are given below. The length, 
elsewhere in this study disregarded, is here written /:/. The 
members of the pairs given below, which may be distinguished by length, may 
also be kept distinct by other speakers in other ways. 

Do it when you can. /kaen/ (i.e., whenever possible) 

Do it when you can. /kae:n/ (sc. fruit) 

am /aem/ bomb /bam/ notch /na£V 

ham /hae :m/ balm /basm/ watch /wa:<!/ 
gloss / glos/ logger /logir/ 
sauce /sots/ auger /osgir/ 

In some dialects of English contrastive length exists 
where other dialects have a postvocalic /r/. 

cod /kad/ cud /kAd/ 
card /kasid/ curd /k/Vd/ 

Length contrasts also occur involving other simple vowels; for more 
details the reader should consult James Sledd, A Short Introduction to 
English Grammar (Chicago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1959), pp. 45-54. 




* .* ■ 



n 

[ Length contrasts are often specially prevalent before 
jxj followed by a vowel. A common pattern of contrasts in- 
volves pairs such as the following: 

nearer /ni:rir/ mirror /mirir/ 

fairish /fe:ri£/ cherish /Seris/ 

furry /fA’riy/ hurry /h/riy/ 



Ihe picture is still further complicated by other dialect 

differences involving nuclei before intervocalic / r/ . Thus 

different American speakers of English may ftave distinct vowels 

in the first syllables of all three words, or two pronounced 
nil 

the same, or three the same in the sets; 

Mary merry marry / forum forest laurel 
<A\ ihe transcription used in the rest of the present study 
represents only some of the possible distinctions; this is 
done in the belief that what is represented is a particularly 

widespread pattern. 

i 



M 


shear 


beard 


nearer 


mirror 


/er/ 


share 


Baird 


fairish 


Mary merry 


/eer/ 








marry 


/m/ 


. shirr 


bird 


s'urry 


hurry 


/ar/ 


Jar 

fwar 


bard 

short 


starry 

warring 


sorry 

laurel warren 


/or/ 


* 

’shore 


board 


sorest 


forum 


/ur/ 


sure 


Lourdes 


mooring 


during 



Irish 



1 



/ayr/ shire 
/awr/ sour 
/cfyr/ (coir) Moira 



Skauron 



In addition it is necessary to mention another vowel 

V 

which constitutes an additional phoneme in some dialects. 

Even in such dialects , however, it is not found in a large 
number of words. A person learning to speak English could 
manage very well without ever using this vowel^ ^ts import- 
ance for the present study lies in its compar ability with 

certain sounds in Russian. 

•^TT ' r , , (^Obtain J 

j| Otie ot jZhe worcbmost likely to^this vowel is -the adverb just . 

Many speakers of English pronounce this word so that it is not 

the same as the adjective Just (as in a just man), nor is it 

the same as gist , or jest . ( The tongue is nearer the roof 

of the mouth than for just , oloo further back in the mouth than 
for gist .) 

This vowel will be represented in the transcription by 
'/d/j it is fairly often found in such (in such a case n6t 
rhyming with much , itch , etch , or Butch ) and in pretty . Some 
speakers use it in a variety of other voyds. 



/ 



One particular set of words likely to contain the phoneme 



/<9/ are pron-'"’ relations, often facetious, of abbreviations not 

containing a vowel letter, such as ton. /v> m/, Ph. D. / /. 

^ A 



I 



XI 



\The classification of vowels according to their for.-nation 
in the mouth is usually made principally according to two 
criteria. Tbe first of these is the nearness of the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth. Vowels are divided by this critcron 
into high, midland low . The high vowels are those with the tongue 
closest to the roof of the mouth. Of the simple 

vowel; phonemes English /i/, / /, /u/ are high vowels; /e/ 

A A 

and !/ \ / are mid vowels, /te / and /a/ are low vowels (/o/ varies 
from low to j 

i 

By the second crite^on, vowels ore classified according 

to where in the mouth the tongue is closest to the 

palate. They are called front , centra? ^ or back . For most 

American English: /i/, /e/, /ee/ are front vowels; fd/ f faf, 

/a/ are central vowels; /» /, /of aie back vowels. 

* 

Front Central Back 
Hitfi i ^ ' u 

Mid e A © 

— — lJU 

" " Low ® a 

jt The back vowels of English are also labial or rounded ■ 

Con bC 

( have the lips pursed). Founding an independent 

A 

critcron for the classification of vowels since other langua- 
ges have rounded vowels which are not back vowels (such as the 
German u ) or back vovel3 which are not rounded ( such at- the 
Turkish i or Vietnamese 



Q 



T 



tV'N . 
) 



o 
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Beside the vowel nuclei already dealt with, other 
vowel sounds are found in utterances of more than one syllable 
for instance in the second syllables of these words: 



Phillip 


mallet 


/N 

tal ent 


colic 


villa 


pillow 


Caleb 


pallid 


island 


lliff 


valley 


value • 


aleph 


Alice 


balance 


relish 


valor 


Dsonfe' * ^ 


olive 


cellist 


calleth 


village 




hostile 


alum 


pollen 




shilling 




In the 


first syllables of these: 






enough 


erase 


mistake 


endorse about 


promote 


belong 


arrive 


escape 


inpose 


suppose 


unite 



While some speakers make con3trast3 between different 
vowel qualities before the same consonant in certain weak sy- 
llables, it Is also cotmon not to have any such contrasts. 

The transcription used here will represent the latter type 
of speech. In all the weak syllables we will write the 
phoneme /{/. Ibis symbol represents either a vowel of a 
generally high-eaitrcl quality (usually closest to/£ / of 
the other vowel phonemes), or it may represent no vowel 
eegaent at all, i ut only the syllabic nature of wbat are 
6Coetlmes called syllabic consonants (as in the second 
syllables of such words as prism, prison, drlssle, blit sard 
»• transcribed /prir.im/, /prisin/, /drieil/, /blisird/). 

The fundamental characteristic of the phoueae /l/ is the 
' vea^" "reduco^yor "obscure’’ quality of the syllables 
containing it. 



In contrast to /i/, the vowel phonemes treated prev- 



iously will be referred to as full vowels . 
Ihe words in the list 



.-are transcribed in the present system as follows,' 



filip 


lipAlt 


V- 

tjtlint 


kalil; 


vili plliv 


keylib 


&Ud 


aylind 


ili 5 


>tliy v&iyiv 


®Uf 


peliB 


badins 


roll £ 


Wvjllr i^iw 


aliC 


Pellet 


kol!9 


vilij 


hastil 


eelim 


palin 




tfilig 




InAf 


ireya 


misteyk 


Indore 


primowt 


bilog 


irayv 


iskeyp 


impovz 


yinayt 


Ihe transcription represents one obscure vowel, the 
phoneme /i/, two . obscure-vovel /iy/ 


and /iv/. 






e 





At this point an important theor tical consideration 



needs to be introduced. Hie techniques of linguistics are 

best suited to dealing with language material that is uniform 

perhaps perfectly suited only to one person speaking in 

a single style. What we are trying to represent in this 

study is a general pattern, which will be an approximately 

valid description for as great a range of types of English 

as possible. It is quite certain that representation of 

the reduced syllables by a single obscure-vovel phoneme, as 

* 

illustrated above, is invalid for many types of English. 



Some dialects have a large number of different vowel nuclei 

in weak syllables, up to at least half as many os are found 

in syllables with full vowels. If such dialects were the 

focus of our attention, we would strive to identify the nuclei 

of reduced syllables with those of the syllables containing 

loll vowels. We would, in fact, say that the weak syllables 

contained the same full-vowel phonemes with an additional 

feature of obscurity or reduction. (This feature 

would be an additional stress phoneme^ another member of the 

set of phonemes delineated in section below.) 

h t 

It has been the more common approach ^descriptions 
of English sounds to etqploy this alternative treatment. 

In ntndy the analysis involving the inherently obscure 
vowel ft/ represents occur as /tknr/ and sucke r as /s/\kir/. 
According to the other approach, the distinction (apart from 
the Initial consonant) is considered a matter of different 
stress patterns: Weak-strong (' // ) for occur; strong-weak 

(' ^Jfor sucker . The vowel sequences are regarded as ident- 

Y , / yj 

leal: AK/\T $AKAr 

Similarly, where ve write immix /imiks/, jmimics /mimik^ 
distinct /distigkt/ , twisting /twistirj/, the alternative 
approach identifies the vowels: 



V / / V 



talks 


aiimiks 


V / 


/ %/ 


distinct 


twlstlr} 


oo* we w.M w t't\£ n 


tt«te '* *i**c>e: r- i* *x*eis t» 


s h ^>i tt i 


/ * 




Lf >4<t ( 


/I wfyt/ 


/Iwwiyi/ 



C'' 

^Sorae further comment is required about the phonetic quality of 
/i/ under various conditions. As vras mentioned above, the quality 
of the obscure vowel usually bears a closer resemblance to /e/ than 
to any other of the full vowels. The exceptions to this generalizatioi 
are of two types. The first, already alluded to, covers many instance! 
when /i/ precedes /l/, /n/, or /m/. Y/hat is actually pronounced 
then is a syllabic consonant, and there is no period of vowel sound 
which is directly comparable to any other vowel phoneme. 

muddle sudden fathom 

/mAdil/ /sAdin/ /fee Sira/ 

On the other hand, Mie obscure -vofrel diphthongs, and /i/ itself under 
oertain conditions, come fairly close to some oP the other, more 
frequently occurring vowel nuolei. 



A/ 


i 8 close 


to 


/i/ before 


/n/ 


shilling 


A 11*3/ 










A/ 


relish 


/reliS/ 




G'K*j 


... V 


'p f 4 * ond 


of v;qrd 


villa 


/vili/ 








( 2 V start of 


allow 


/ilaw/ 


At/ 




. n 


/^/ 




valor 


/v*lir/ 


Ay/ 


2 V 


Oi 


Ay/ • 




valley 


/v«liy/ 


AW 


ii n 


o* 


/uw/ after 


/y/ 


value 


/velyiw/ 








O' 


A/ 


issue 


/iSiw/ 








C" 


A/ 


virtue 


/v*ri$iw/ 




ii ii 


n. 


/ow/ otherwise 


pillow 


/piliw/ 



(When English is treated as having an additional stress phoneme, 
the words in question are considered os including the vowel nucleus 
whose quality the weak syllable approximates, together with the 
obscurity-producing phoneme of weak stress,) 



2. 3 Point of Clear Division 

ltae difference between clear and ambiguous syllable division 

is a significant distinction in the sound of English utterances. 

In some cases, the division is clearly marked . Ibis is the 

case, for example, in Rrcy day or below decks — vhere the 

/d / clearly goes with what follows ---and likewise in grade A 

* 

or ro&d edge -- vhere the /d/ clearly belongs to the syllable 
which precedes. In the ordinary pronunciation of many words, 







however, there may be consonants which do not belong clearly 
to either the following or the preceding syllable! This is 
likely to be true of /d/ in the pronunciation of gradation 



or codex. 



dfr 



Where there is a clear division a a syllable boundry, 
this will be represented by leaving a space between letters 
in the phonemic transcription. 

grey day /grey dey/, gradation /greydeytkn/, grade A /greyd ey/ 
below decks /bilow deka/, codex /kowdeks/, road edge //owd etf/ 

' ^jlhe presence or absence of a point of clear syllable division 
presents certain difficulties for description, in that dno 
way of striving for greater clarity of pronunciation is the 
introduction of extra points of clear syllable division. 

Thus /grey dey sin/ is couraonly heard instead of /greydey^in/j 



Alscy there is considerable diversity among speakers as to whether 
certain items are normally said with clear or ambiguous syllable 
division. In the examples of the lists below, the ones in 
the middle colvnn are written without space, since they have 
the ambiguous type of syllable division in the English speech of 
many people. There will be speakers, however, who have a 
clear syllable division in some of these words -- thir is 
perhaps possible for any of the words in the middle colunn. 

A given person reading these lists may have to discard some 

Po»hT 

of the examples as not illustrating the * they are sigiposed 
to, but generally some of the rows will give valid examples 



of the seme consonant in an ambiguous position as well a.3 



belonging clearly 'with what follows or with what precedes. 



see-saw 
/sly so/ 


Esau 

/iyso/ 


peace offer 
/piys ofir/ 


showcase 
/£ov keys/ 


locate 

/lowkoyt/ 


pack ice 
/pak .ays/ 


tie racks 
/tay recks/ 


Pyrex 

/payreks/ 


fire ax 
/fayr aeks/ 


pay line 
/pey layn/ 


saline 

/seylayn/ 


sail edge 
/seyl ej/ 


mess kit 
/mes kit/ 


Musqat 

/mAskcct/ 


musk ox 
/m/vsk aks/ 


door mat 
/dor meet/ 


torment (»• 
/torment/ 


>•} warm-up 
/worn /\p / 



back track electron tract Jack 

/baek trade / /ilektran/ /tra=kt rack/ 

*]! The point of clear syllable division is also often refev.'ed 

« *" } • 

to as ''open transition 1 ! ’’open Juncture' /or 'plus Juncture'./, * 
when it alone is being cited between slant lines, it will be 



represented * as /. 

lhe exarqples which have been given would suggest, as is 

in fact the ease, that / / usually occurs between words or 

/ 

between important parts of a word, lb ere are many 



exceptions to this, however. Sane speakers of English have 
. . a 

/ w / within undecoqposjtble words like Plato , which Instead. 
t /fley %i*tt 

of /pleytov/ is often pronounced /pley tew/ ( Juet as though 

A 

u 1 

one were talking of a clay toe). Conversely, many speakers 

rhyme these pairs of vord6, which for others convrast by 

vs. . . 

presence ^ absence of /. 



1J* ■ 



I 






slowly 
/slow lly/ 

eyelet 
/ay lit / 

soreness 
/sor nis/ 



holy 

/hovliy/ 

islet 

/aylit/ 

cornice 

/komis/ 



(There are, of course, other ways in which the voids can fail 
to rhyme, besides differing as to occurrence of /^ /.) 

The effect of a clear demarcation point in the stream 

of speech produced by the phoneme / / arises from several 

; • / 

factors; the most important of thcoc are extra length in the 

' ( •' 

sounds which precede / / and extra effort in the soundr 

which follow it. 

foatever comes before / w / is lengthened in comparison 
with the duration it would have w hen no fj follows it. 

e 

is most notlc able when the preceding phoneme is e resonant) 
the vowel /o/ or /a/; a diphthong containing /v/ 

or /y/; or one of the consonants /r/, /l/, /m /, or /n /. With 
any of these coming before / w / } a drawling effect extends over 
the vowel of the preceding syllable and the consonant phonemes, 

. t 

if any, between the vowel and the / /. With other sounds 

* before it, the point of clear division Produces a less marked effect. 

The least influence is that on preceding /p/, /t/, or /k/. 

i>mt y 

These stops are held slightly longer in this situation than 

d 



O 
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elsewhere. 



It is possible to have the same voiceless stop on dither 



side of % /. Phonetically^ three different lengths of stop 
are heard in the following sets: 



ni + . to night rate 

/naytreyt/ /nayt reyt/ 



freight train 
/freyt treyn/ 



cyclone 

/sayklown/ 



/\ load 

/ v lovd/ 

v’ 



A clothes 
/ v klow$z/ 

»v ■> ,• 



Alpine 
yn/ 



scalp itch^ c 
/skae^p i?/ 



With regard to the phoneme that 



kelp patch 
/kelp pen#/ 

follows it, 



the effects 



of /_ / may be succinctly suranarized as involving greater 

force in sound production, compared to the case of the same 
phoneme not preceded by /. 

Here it is /p/, /t/, and /k/ that are most clearly 

marked, a3 they are * Also, if one of them is fol- 
lowed by any of /r /, /) /, or /w/, this latter sound will in 

* — * 

turn be voiceless. Note the following pairs: 



i 



dacron tea cream 

/deykran/ /My kriyra/ 



duplex tvo-place 

/duwpleks/ /tuw pleys/ 

/lt>iVk»vJV.t/ A.1C»V 



Other important phenomena are also associated with the 
greater effort marking the sound following /_ /. Vowels may 
be preceded by a glottal closure (this is the sound that almost 
inevitably occurs in the middle of "uh-uh" and "oh-oh"). 



31 



After 4^/, /l/ does not have the velarlze<Por "dark" quality 
of other medial / l/'s. Similarly, /r / is said with the tongue 
closer to the roof of the mouth than is the case with other 
medial /4/'s. 



ion 


tie-in 


lay ml 


/ tay in/ 


pylon 


tie line 


/paylan/ 


/ tay layn/ 


Pyrex 


tie racks 


/payreks/ 


/tay reeks/ 


orlon 


warlock 


/orlan/ 


/wor lak / 



Other consonants show other effects connected with the sharp onset 
of the following syllable; these will not be discussed here. 

Another way of stating the influence of /**/ on adjacent sounds is 
to say that sounds following /**/ are like those at the beginnings of whole 
utterances, while sounds preceding /***/ are like those at the ends of whole 
utterances. This is a helpful point of view in cases like long bow /log bow/ 
or phase shift /feyz iSift/ where the corresponding secuence (/pb/ or /ztf/) 
without IJ is either rare or impossible. This alternative formulation of the 
effects of / is likewise of use in cases where a division can be made 
at more than one point, as in comparing /k str/ in back strap . ?ks tr/ in 
fox trot ?faks trat/, and ?kst r/ in text reading / tekst readin/, with 
/kstr/ in extra dextrose /ekstri/ /dekstrovs/. 

It is also worth noting that many immediately adjacent combinations 
of souns (without intervening 1^1) involve anticipation in the first 
sound of the position for saying the second, or likeness of the second to 
that of the first to a degree not al all characteristic of the same sequence 
of sounds separated by 



*l.e., with the back of the tongue somewhat raised toward the velum (soft 
alate). 

ERIC 









0 . . h Stress 

C\ 

.» The differences between full-vowel nuclei and reduced- vowel 
'l. 2. 

nuclei ( ) create, marked differences in the prominence of 

' ulio 

syllables in English. There are a differences in 

prominence^ - Words of two syllables with full vowels 

in each syllable may differ as to which syllable is the more 
prominent. Thus the following words usually carry maximum 
prominence on the first syllable when they are nouns, but on 
,the second when they are verbs. 

torment /torment/ 

% 

augment /ogment/ 

insult /insAlt/ 

^ jj A phoneme of stress or accent distinguishes these pairs 

of words. Yfe will write this as^acute accent (') over the 

vowel in the more prominent syllable: 

/torment/ (noun) : /torment/ (verb) 

When, apart from any word in which it occurs, this phoneme 

is toi* a by itself it will be written &/.V 

Except for related nouns and verbs, it is difficult to 
• } 

find pairs of words with no differences except the position 
of the stress phoneme. There are some pairs with only slight 
further differences such as: 



O , 
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t/j /bArwfyt/ fcr / PA r ^»/54J 

Vja +Ul\ ft <*<*•*« f ? S, (V ' fi t* f 

wrtttfn n pfr * ,;#* t* * SOW* 

€ *Ue/ w ; ti| r* 



Differences as to which full vowel in f^.rord occurs with 
the stress phoneme /<^/ are also found in words with more syll- 



ables : 



^{ncestor 

usestii/ 

Hecate 

/hekitiy/ 



ancestral 
/ee nsestril/ 

legate^, 

/legitiy/ 



regulator regulation 

/r^gyileytir/ /regyileysin/ 



capitalize Capitolese^ 

/keepitilayz/ /kaepitiliyz/ 



When a word with only a single full vowel is cited by 
itself, the full vowel is considered as occurring with j^j . 



bend 
/ bend/ 

mission 

/mlsin/ 

regular 

/rigyilir/ 

enviable 

/enviyibil/ 



append 
fk p£nd/ 

addition 

/id^in / 

particular 

/pirtikyilir/ 

irrevalency 

/irelivinsiy/ 



i »»t a • * a i ii/f" * (■ r > 5 
/ <- OS j + n it. iM t b / 

Consideration has been given so far only to the stress 



practicableness 

/prcektikibilnis/ 



in single words which were not divided by an occurrence of 
/_ / . In examining larger groupings which do include /_/, 



O 
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I 

I 



additional stress differences can be observed. Notice the 
dii\£Y nces as to which vord is most prominent in these sets, 
course materials Christmas present 

coarse materials Christmas Present 

(Dickens* Ghost of Christmas Present) 
/ 

' Short connected groups of words can be found with the . 
principal emphasis in any position; e.g. on the first, middle, 
or last word in a group of three. 



O 
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wait there then 
late spring time 
wait three d ays 



meeting people lately 
German Spanish teacher 
Mary Agnes Johnson 



In such cases as those above, tf e word which ^is most prominent will 
be marked as containing another stress phoneme /?/ , the phrase emphasis . 

Any word cited by itself carries this phrase emphasis,*" In close^ connected., 
groups of words, only one word has the phrase emphasis, the others usually 
carry the stress phoneme / q/ • 



/leyt °sprl# taym/ 

4 

t ° saend kantent/ 

/artlkyilit °pedigowjiy/ 

/°dlksineriy prinansiyeysin/ 

li Groupings including I _ / may exhibit contrasts between having and not 
having /q/ on parts not carrying /°/ , 



a 



late spring time 
sand content 
articulate pedagogy 
dictionary pronunciation 



Notice the following sets, in which a difference in stress is found in the 
speech of many. 



°cold plate 
°hot plate 

°cat call (by or to cats) 
°cat call (jeeting) 

long °island 
✓ 

Long 0 Is land 

go °buy it 
go °by it 



°eye word 
Oby-word 

°weigh station 
°way station 

short °circuit (literal) 
short °circuit (electrical) 

bring up the °squashes 
bring up the °children 



For many dialects this difference is quite important in distinguishing 
tupes of compound words. 






The symbol (°) is written approximately at the onset of the most prominent 
U syllable: Michigan /°misigin/ f Wisconsin /wis°kansin/, Illinois /ili°noy/. 

ERIC In this treatmentt /°/ is considered as being added to /q /. 



I 



t .* ■ 

V* 

2 . 5 Phrasing 

Fairly long stretches of speech are broken up into shorter 

groups in various ways. Sometimes the way this is done is 

important to the sense. Cor: ier, for instance: 

warmed-over / mush~rooms 
\.s 

warmed / over charcoal 
or the possible contrast between: 

turned-on / lathes 

/ . ✓ 
turned / on lathes 

Description of the sound system of a language must necessari- 

yutli 

ly take account of grouping of words. In the phonemic 
transcription used here, this is done by writing a symbol 
at the ends of those coherent groups which are spoken as 
units. These groups are called phrases . 

Most phrases contain a single P^ rase em phasis (/ /) . 

;) A great many features of timing and rhythm contribute 
to the impression of coherence that a phrase produces. 



, Phrases may end in three distinctively different ways. 
One of these inv .olves a rapid fading away of the voice, 
often while the pitch level is drifting downward . (This 
ending is characteristic of normal declarative statements.) 
It will be written l\f . 

O / * 

I have to get home . & 

O 
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Another vay of ending a phrase is by a rise in pitch 
during the last part of the final syllable. This vill be 



written j-\ '/ . (It frequently occurs at the ends of questions, 

and also, reversing the generally falling pitch trend, at the 
end of statements which are made with strong qualification. ) 

Will I get bome?^ 

You know I can't stay. I have to get c h<5me . 

The third mode of phrase termination involves the rhythmic 

phr.ise, espet 

and dynamic features which indicate the end of a /\ 

but lacks the special features of either /j,/ 

/ 

or /\f . (This is the way a phrase usually ends when someth- 
ing further is to follow immediately.) It will be written 



/!/• 



© s 4 / / | 

I have to get heme, | it's getting late. 

l\ occurs some distance ahead of /| /, 



When the 

it is notic" 4 able that the pitch before the end of the phrase 

v > 

is sustained about level, in contrast to the pitch effects 
of / il and /jV . 



o / / | o , | 

I have to get home right away, | it's late. b 






The three endings m, m, and /I/ are knovm as termin- 



Pitch 



There is no general agreement among those who have 
studied the subject as to how a phonemic analysis of the 
pitch phenomena of English is to be made- -there is not 
even universal agreement that an analysis is possible. 

The approach to the analysis of the speech melody 

will bt in tWjS work 

of English which ^ shown tne most promise 

assumes that there are four distinct levels of pitch. 

The occurrence of one or another of these at certain 

points in any utterance is considered sufficient to 

explain the differences in tune between different 

sentences . 

Phrases with essentially level pitch form the most 
plausible basis for assuming that a certain small number 
of pitch levels are the relevant units for describing 
English ^itch phenomena. 

Level phrases often occur as parenthetical remarks, 
and especially as indications of vho the speaker of a 
quotation was, or who is the person addressed. The 
following examples are likely to be read in a way that 
shows level stretches at differing heists of pitch: 



High: 


"Are you there?" he called back 


Medium: 


"I think so," she replied. 


Low: 


"Don't touch it'." he warned me. 


High: 


You going, Evelyn? 


Medium: 


Good morning, Mrs . Reynolds . 


Low: 


Stop squirming, BobbyM^Jc-f.k- f 



An even higher level is likely to be found at the 

end of questions showing agitation: 

High: Will that be all right, Bobby ? 

Very high: Are you sure you're all right, Bobby ? 

The pitch-level phonemes will be indicated by super/- 
1 2 3 

script numbers: low, / /; medium, / /,* high, / /; very 

high, / /. The numbers are written before the syllable 

to which they apply, or before the termina’ . 

CB 

|1 It is not necessary to specify the pitches on every 
syllable in an utterance. Cnly at certain points in a 
phrase can significantly different levels of pitch occur. 
Two such points are found in every phrase: at the 

f mpMsy pbrrtSC 

A and at the terminal. VJhenever the . A 

A is not at the beginning of the phrase, the pitch 

at the beginning is also significant. 

pUtmc e-nphusH 
Contrast at the A 

^Your ^lunch is ready . 2 V 

^Your ^lunch is rtfady,^ 



The first of these might be a reminder; the second 
could appear as one item in a list of reasons for not 
doing something. 

Contrast at the terminal: 



2 Let's %ope so. 1 ^ 

2 Let's ^hope so. 2 #]' 

The second shows a certain amount of doubt about the 
outcome . 

Contrast at the beginning of the phrase: 

2Ychi 3work here . ^ J' 

3 You 3 work here . * J' 

The first is an observation; the second is a direction, 
^jjf It is also possible for the pitch to show a jump 
somewhere between the beginning and primary stress of a 
phrase; this introduces an extra point of significant 
pitch contrast. 



with 



2 / 3 / 3^ ' 1 I 

We've waited twenty minutes, y 

r 

This extra pitch-point can occur only at a syllable 

V 



st res 



ress /fj/ 



At 



Less common is the occurrence of significant pitch-points 

*»**•» " 

between the f\ and the terminal, such as are 



described by James Sledd in "Superfixes and Intonation 
Patterns," Litera III (1956). 



s 
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Ohe pitch phonemes vhich occur in a phrase, together 
with the terminal at the end of it, are called an 
intonation pattern , lhus, the usual way of citing 
statements in English has what we call the intonation 
pattern /23lj/£ c>* -tV /*"/ i* 

^He’ll finish ^loter.^'i ^ t 

/ * ^ O W'flS , V 

Moderately insistent questions of the type ansverahle 
by "yes" or "no" have a pattern which we will write 

/233r /( 

2 Wd you get my fetter? 3 f 

we*’ t 

Similarly, intonation patterns with an extra pitch 
point are represented hy four numerals and a terminal, 
as / 2321 fy for 



2 5 / 

I ‘'want to go 



2 fiome. 1 'i 

spoken as somewhat of a pronouncement. 

END--Chapter 2 
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Consonant and Vowel Phonemes 

* {] There are thirty-five consonant sounds in Russian which clearly 
are phonomically distinct# Symbols representing these phonemes 
and examples for each are given below, together with three other 
sets of examples in parentheses; these others are to be explained 





subsequently, 


since their linguistic status 


is not quite as 


clear 




and requires 


further discussion. 






no 




cy__ 




consonant yc 


whisker 


sou 


/P/ 


sy-n 


36 lbs. 


cyn 


soup 


M 


6y T 


rubble 






/V 


My- 


of the muses (gen.pl.) 


yM 


mind 


A/ 


TyT 


here 






/d/ 


r 

&yr 


of the arcs (gen.pl.) 






A/ 




of the bores (gen.pl.) 


jiyH 


of the moons 
(gen.pl.) 




J< 




CTyw 


U U£--, khCf.t 


A/ 




morsel 


CVJK. 


/E / 


V 0 

LYA 


of the lips (gen.pl.) 






/f/ 


<£yT 


12 inches 


ny£ 


puff/,-/ 

/ 


/v/ 


gy3 


college (Btfcmee^y^ddHoe /JaBe^dnue) 


/s/ 


cyfl 


lav/court 


yc 


whisker 


A/ ‘ 


3yfl 


itch 












- 


dry (short 
form masc.) 


A/ 




(short form masc.) 


cyx 


C/ r / 


rocno^H 


Heavens ! ) 






/s/ 


myre 


jester 


cyst 


dryness 


A/ 


Kyx 


beetle 


„ 









/o/ 


uyr 


tandem 


m 


/V 


nyK 


onion 


cry n 


M 




of the ores 
(gen. pi.) 


a y£ 


h/ 


JOT 


quarterdeck 


cyfi 


/p/ 

1 


nKCK 


chirp 


rjiyfti 


A/ 

1 


jgHC 


encore! 




/ra/ 

1 


HKCC 


Miss 


oe^b 


A/ 

I 


TKC 


yew 


cyTb 


A/ 

9 


£HCK 


disc 




/n/ 

I 


KH3 


bottom 


eyHb 


A/ 

1 


KHC 


turned sour 
(past rnasc.) 




(CeO 




guide j 




A/ 

9 


$KCK 


exchequer 


By$b 


/v/ 

1 


Bhc 


hung (past masc.) 




A/ 

t 


CH3 


dove grey (short 
form masc.) 


tfV3b 


A/ 

9 


_3«M 


of the winters 
(gen. pi.) 




(Cx] 


/ 

XHTpO 


sly (short form 
neut.)) 





curtailed 
(short form 
masc. ) 

chair 

of the foolish 
women (gen.pl . ) 

poke draper- 

fective 

imperative) 

the deep 



seven 

essence 



take a poke 
(perfective 
imperative) 



Ruth 



make narrow 
(perfective 
imperative) 



0 ‘ 



V 






i 

*• t 

1 




\ 

\t 

At/ njHT 


shield 


nya 


of the 
wilderness 
tracts (gen. 
pi.) 


/ft/ 


burns (Jd 
sing, pres.) 




• 


A/ MHCT 


clean (short 
form masc.) 


Myqi, 


torture 

(iraperfective 

imperative) 


A/ jmc 

1 — 


of the foxes 
(gen. pi.) 


Kynh 


zero 


A/ £HC 
1 


rice 


AyRb 


folly 



, Russian has five vowel phonemes, illustrated by the examples following: 



/i/ 4 hh 


member 


X 

y 


you 
(fam. ) 


K 


and 


OK 


B (musical 
6Cale) 


/©/ MeM 


with what? 
(instr. ) 


T (to) 


letter 

T. 

\ 


DXJ 


welll 


Bee 


all 




/a/^an 

;■ l 


vat 


. Ta 


\ 

\ 

that 
(nom. 
sing, 
fem. ) 
that 


axj 


ah! 


3CK 


whole 

sing. 


(nom. 

fem.) 


/o/0 ^eM 


about 

what? 


TO 


(nom* 

sing. 

neut.) 


OXj 


oh! 


bc8 


whole 

sing. 


(nom. 
neut . ) 


/u/ uyw 


shin tent 

/ 


Ty 


that 

(acc. 

sing. 

fem.) 


yx» 


ouch! 


BCK) 


whole 

sing. 

V ‘ 

" \ 


(aec. 
fem. ) 


It is 


held by some 


linguists 


.. that 


the sound 


usually represented by 


bl in 



Russian is a distinct phoneme from that usually represented by kt f One argument for thi 
is the greater phonetic difference betv;een these sounds than can otherwise be found 
among variants of a Russian vowel phoneme. There are also peripheral contrast s, as 
between the names of the letters \A and bl (when not called "eptfl") and the words 
^ j Mifune "use of an (i]-sound M and fc'iKAuM^ "use of an bl-sound" In the present 
• study, such distinctions are regarded as being outside the actual functioning system 
of the Russian language. The position taken here is that there is a single phoneme 
/I / f and that bl represents the variety of that fundamental sound found after 
plain ("hard 11 or non-pala talized) consonants. 







Palatalization 



Consonant • 



3 * 2 . 



r.' (! The most striking feature of the Pussian consonants, as a system, 
is the existence of pala t alized consonants -- those ^with the nark 

, \l/ 

beneath the letter in the lists, as p b in t etc. In contra: to 

» » » > 

these, those represented by the same letters without the nark ore 
called plain . (The palatalized consonants have the tongue arch- c 



so as to bring the blade close to the palate^ N •' 






t- / y f cr c»c.'t.e^e « sImJW e ((e<^ bf y 

>t» l< J *■ A ifi(> "t i'll 






c j There are thirteen pairs of consonant phonemes in Russian which differ 
1 bm- 



in that one has the plain pronunciation the other has the 

y YJ K ;i e 

palatalized pronunciation^ otherwise the two have substantially the 
same type of sound production and the same classification by positions 



of lips and tongue. 



/p/ - /f/ r^yn 

9 


foolish (short 
form masc.) 


rny6h. 


the deep 


A/ - A>/ rp<56a 
1 


of the grave 
(gen.) 


rp66a 


ruining (gerund) 


/V - /o/ 

t 


3HaK6jl 


acquainted 
(short fora 

Q&SC. ) 


3HaK($Mb 


acquaint (itr, perfective 
imperative) 


A/ - A/ 
| 




lav court 


oyTb 


essence 


/d/-/d/ 
1 t 


h&AO 


it ia necessary 




(girl's name) Hope 


*/n/ - /n/ 
1 


BOH 


yonder 


BOHb 


A/- A/ 


KK<$pKMtt 


of caviar 
(adj.) 


jHKb'pmifl 


of liqueur (cdj.) 


/f/ - /f/ 
1 


HOI! 


new 


KOJ&fc 


* ‘»*gin soil 



another coaaon symbols to indicate palatalisation are: . . * , . . 

V (.) p. ! Mu S <*> p‘ f < > p c ) p * PJ ••'1 1 > p * • 



/v/ - /v/ 

1 


np^no 


indeed 


npan/i 


ruling (gerund) 


/g/ - / s/ 


oc 


of wasps 


OCb 


axle 


* 




(gen. pi.) 




/z/ - /z/ 


^daia 


of the man- 


a&j/i 


climbing (gerund) 


* 




hole (gen. ) 






/l/ - /!/ 
1 


MOA 


breakwater 


MOAh 


clothesmoth 


/r/ - /r/ 


Ay£ 


of the foolish 


Aypt 


folly 


1 




women (gen.pl.) 







^Although from the linguistic point of view it is the difference between 
plain consonants and palatalized consonants which serves to distinguish words 
in Russian, it is to be kept in mind that^ follov/ed by a vowel; i* •*>rnte 

in Russian orthography by writing different vowel letters. 

MWI /mil/ 
washed (past 
masc. ) 



/Oil/ 

nice (short 
f ora masc • ) 



Man /cal/ 
small (short 
form masc.) 



Man /°°V 

breakwater 



M^Ji /oul/ 
mule 



/mal/ 

kneaded (past 
masc • ) 



mUji /mol/ 
swept 

(past masc.) 



international Youth Day 



Occasionally plain consonants before /fe/ are distinguished by writing the 

v ( ' f 

letter (a), as in Mop /mer/ •mayor 1 vs.Mep/mer/ 'of the measures' (gen. pi.); 

usually, however, no difference is made in the spelling, as for instance between 
•HOOT^rtb 'bed' with /t/and naOT^Ab 'pastel* with /t/. Almost all words in 

i 

which a plain consonant, from the list of paired consonants given above, occurs 

before/o/ are recent borrowings into Russian from foreign languages or are 

abbreviation forma like H9H /nep/ 'New Economic Policy' (Htaaa aKOKOMHueesa* 
JJoJtrfTHxa ) 

* 1 i- * i .i - ■ —— * — -*■ ■ * 

y5p<c i, 'l bracket.* ^ y -V.ll be useJ »e c vc>r-;*wj ffit'ti 

ubcub tkc fee**'-e**i »v*.*t«»in c*& 
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The situation in Russian i6 such that it is not entirely clear that 
/k/, /g/, and /x/ are distinct sounds on a par with the other palatalized 

iii 

consonant phonemes. In general [kj, [g], and [xj occur before the vowel 

• e ’ ’ * 

phonemes /i/ (m ) and /o/ (p), and not elsewhere} conversely, the plain 
sounds [k] , [g], and [x] do not generally occur before /i/ and /e/. In 
other cases involving a pair of consonants, one plain and one palatalized, 
such as /a/ and /m/, each^will^occur before any of the five vowel phonemes, 



and also 




final A 


before 


other 


consonants. As for example: 


m 




M3P 


Ha Jl 


MOfl 


Myrt 


BCeM 


to all (dative) 


a 


MHJI 


Mep 


MflJI 




MICA 


CeMb 


seven 


i 


i 


,6 


a 


0 


u 


Final 





However, the prevailing pattern for [k] [g] [x] and [k] [gj (x) has 

i '' i / i 

only one of each pair occurring before a given vowel phoneme} in particular 

of 

this includes different inflected forms ^ the same stem: 






lea 

xax (how) 

CTpond 
(ruled line) 

? e T e P n 0K ei e .) OTf.’iW) 

KMT K6T 

(whale) of the dog-salmon (gen.pl>) 



0 


u 


Final 


HOT (tomcat) 


Kyp (hen: 


t 


gon. pi.) 




CTpOKOtt 


CTpOKtf 


CTPOK 


(instr.) 


(acc . ) 


(gen.pl.) 



. (reptile) 

cayrd 

(servant) 

^llr 8 . Joeing.) 
r«A reH 

(guide) (gene) 




c*yr<Jt$ 

(instr.)* 



*<^roning) 



cay rtf 

(acc.5 







- 0 






( 

I 



a o u Final 

xaH khan xo,H passage xy.u a pyx dry 

(t.'iurtvform Cohort 
r'asc.; form nacJ 

6 jiox & flea 6 n or . <^r ( i r s tr_) 5.7 oxy (acc, )6jiox 



Gnoxfi (gen) 6aox6 (dat.) 

xj'Tpo sly X^pec sherry 
(short . » 
form neut . ) 

In the cose of [k] and [k) there are sufficient exceptions to the 

i 



general pattern to indicate clearly that A/ and /k/ are separate phonemes: 

i 



a 



u 



k 

i 



RKvSh bard 

(Central 

Asian) 


kd 6 (orKe6) 
cab 


Kan 


KOT 


Kyp 


KHT 


KOT 


K^XTa 

(Konrjolian 


TK^T weaves 


rtaHHK^p manicure 



Also Ay/ occurs in the name JlyxfeAH 'Lucian*, but /ky/ in K /5 m8M 

i 

'to the pits'. (Final /k/ does not occur.) 

The deviations involving the other two pairs are of e much more marginal 



sort. For tx) and [x] no reliable examples can be cited of either in an 



exceptional position, and for [g] and tg) only some rather questionable instances 
In the prevalent pronunciation of Russian, Cx) and [x] have limited 
possibilities of occurrence} each occurs only next to certain sounds and not 

>s 4+/ / 

next to others. This is a case of complementary dist r ibution. V If two similar 



4 / 



(i^£. g/ tg) in T30* hydro-electric station' (from rH/*pOOAeKTpooT^HUH*) 

or in the pronunciation of the name of the letterP as rsj 

v* 

Cg) in the word nolle 'jack' (flown at the bow of a ship), 

or in the pronunciation of foreign names, asBnKT<$p £>or<5 'Victor Hugo*. 






A further example of complementary distribution Involves the variants of the 
^ phoneme fif , as mentioned on p. UU of this MS. The bl variant)! 

occur only following plain consonants, otherwise the « variants are found. 

(The fcl variants are written with the letter M after UJ and }(( and in some cai 
• fter Uj ,y 
O , 

ERIC 



sounds are in complementary distribut ion } they constitute one phoneme; if 
not, they must belong to two different phonemes. 

The two sounds [g] and [g] are generally also in complementary 

> 

distribution, it would appear, even if they may not quite be so 
for some speakers. 

The distribution of [k] and [k] is so nearly complementary that 

> 

for most practical purposes the behaviour of the three sets need not 
be dirtinguished. 

In addition to the plain and palatalized consonants discussed 
previously, there are three other consonant phonemes with a pronunciation 
of the plain type and four with a palatal quality. 



/s/ 


jneft 


sew ( imperfect ive 
imperative) 


/s, / weft 


of the cabbage soup 
(gen. 'pi. tantuirp 




GJOK 


shock 


UjeK 


of the cheeks 
(gen. pi.) 

. 4 ^ $ . « 


/z/ 


uoxeft 

r “• 


of the knives 


/z< / Jioxneft 


% • 

of the rains 
(gen. pi.) 




X*eHK0 


"wifey" 


xxeHKa 


hot punch 


/c/ 


nenb 


goal 


/c/ yeft 


whose 




IJOK 


click.' 


«» . 0 

qeT 


even number 


no 


.3« 


look here.' 


/y/ eft 


her 


: !ot t 

consonant 


from 


ftOT 

mu* 


(letter) J 



Compared to /s/and /z/, /y/ and /??are long. (In place of the 
simple long sounds, some speakers pronounce /s,/ and /z,/ 

Some Russians do not have a phoneme A?,/, but rather a long sound 
without palatal quality, which is treated in this study as /zz/*“ 
the plain sound /z/ doubled. 

The mark (,) is written to the right of the letters in the 
phonemic symbols /s,/ and /*,/ both to suggest the length of these 
6ounds and as a reminder that they do not bear as direct a relationship 
to the corresponding plain consonants as do the sounds represented 
by letters with the mark (,) underneath. 



[C ’ 



* 



Tho phonemes /s,/, /z»/> /&/, and /y/ will be called palatal but not 
palatalized consonants. 

^The choice of vowel letter following m,tn,X,U,K is conventional, and 
differences in spelling such as the following do not affect the pronunciation: 
I^KaTty^fko^Ao hush HgKJl/c 1 I/cycle 

DOB / sc f / seam n&n /to 

l /went (past masc.) 



/z-UjCr/ rebuke 

(imperfective 

imperative) 



awprf/zufi/ umpire 



There is no regular spelling for /&,/', the most common are 38 (^3Ky, noessdit) 
and hx (»x8t, ap<5k8h) | Kfl is used only in the root meaning ‘rain' 
(AOgflflriBtjft). For /y/ at the beginning of words ft is unusual, the regular 
way here and after a vowel being to use the lotters e, a t 8# 10 “Which after 
most consonant letters indicate the palatalization of the consonant. After 
a consonant, /y/ is indicated by the spellings bH, bo, bn t b8, bn* 

Except in this circu 'stance, where it indicates /y/ before a vowel, the letter h 

following has no significance for pronunciation (U*» is virtually 

— 0. t 
noi^xishLnt): 

|>OXb/rc*/ rye MOs/ru/^/ knife 

aaub/d«(/ you‘11 give Ham /nos/ our 

4 

ne*u»'/fl«£/to bake Keu/»pGc/ sword 

Benb /yes>A hln 6 . • lues* /tick 

. _ f itter other consonant letters, ,(B) indicates that the previous consonant 
is palatalized. When one palatalized consonant precedes another in certain 




Mr 



clusters^ *» may or may not appear after the first. 

iLT/st/ KpacfaTe paint (pi. imper- KacTe 

1 * fective iraperative) 



to the caste (dat.) 



The palatalization of /l/i however, is always shown before another palatalized 

1 

consonant* ^ 

BCK0^b3b offhandy 
2. 3 VOlCiV> Cj O OiYi't'S 

1 1 t 

& Russian has twenty-two consonants which can be grouped in pairs of 
which one is voiceless and the other voiced: 



/p/ - A/ 


noft 


sing (iraperfectivo 
imperative) 


<5ott 


struggle 


/p/ - A/ 

1 • 


nett 


drink (iraperfectivo 
imperative) 


(Jett 


hit (iraperfective 
imperative) 


A/ - /V 


TaM 


there 


A*M 


1*11 give 


A/ - /V 

9 1 


TeHb 


shadow 


AeHb 


day 


A/ - /g/ 


HOT 


tomcat 


ro* 


year 


ty - h 


4>0H 


background 


BOH 


yonder 


A/ - A/ 
1 » 


<J*tt 


of the fays 
(gen. pi.) 


BOtt 


twist (iraperfective 
iraperative) 


A/ - A/ 


can 


garden 


3&A 


rear 


A / - A/ 

1 1 


CflAb 


sit down 
(perfective 
Iraperative) 


3ATb 


son-in-law 




. # 



5 > 



/e/ - A/ inecT pole 
I'dT ^ 



A,/ - A,/ c^t 



calculation 



xecT 

XX^T 



gesture 



rci 



burns (3. sing, fires.). 

A 



Some speakers of Russian have another phoneme /y/ which is voiced and 
^ / forms a pair with /x/: /x/ - /y/ (i,e. the /y/ differs from /x/ only in 

being voiced/), There is some variation os to what words will be pronounced 
with /yf even among those speakers who have this as a distinctive sound, 
but it is likely to be found in: 



v" 



when 

KorM 



Heavens! 

ivn.a r^onoAH 

The pair A/ - /g/ KHT 
» 



I swear 1 

ett-6<5ry 

•whale 1 rKA 



bookkeeper 

tfyxrteep 



•guide* could equally well bo 
listed above. Since Mg] and (g) are being treated here as variants of a single 



phoneme /g/. this one phoneme is the voiced counterpart to both A/ and A/» 

w-.'eJf'VjS - y v »/«p£ i 



The voiced members of the pairs 

A 



do not occur at the ends of 
utterances in standard Russian, except in especially distinct pronunciation. 
Ordinarily, then, in the following pairs of words the same final sound is used 
in each member of the pair. 



/p/ 


CHon 


sheaf 


OHOfi 


snob 


/p/ 

t 


ctmi. 


a rash 


S til 6b 


sea swell 


A/ 


roi 


Ooth 


rofl 


year 


A/ 

1 


nn?b 


five 




strand 


A/ 


WZ. 


onion 


Ayr 


meadow: 


n/ 


ny$ 


puff 


HflB 


new (short form masc.) 


L\L 


„jsk 


Ruth 


KpO£b 


blood 



Some speakers of standard Russian have different consonant beginnings to 
such words as OW^Tt&tfcot) andS$TKft [&:otka] (long t£])« This means that 

tii i • 

there are dialects in which only S$TKft ’br ish 1 , and not , contains 



a voiceless sound corresponding to the voiced /&,/ in XX^T* In the sound sy 
of such speakers of Russian, words like CHi^T with ($($] require a different 
analysis in terras of the phonemes presented abobe^presuraably as 
but 6uch a contrast night perhaps necessitate setting up a slightly 

different system of phonemes for such speakers. 



O 
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/&/ 


yc 


. whisker 


ys 


of the ties (gon.pl.) 


/s/ 

1 


rycb 


gooso 


cy3b 


make narrow (imperfectiv 
imperative) 


/b/ 


Ham 


our 


HOK 


knife 


/o,/ 


Begfa 


thing 


AOX&b 


rain 


(/x/ 


MOX 


moss 


Bor 

if /y/ i6 said 


God 

in E<5ra, E<5ry, etc. ) 



the ends of utterances, each of the sounds listed abovo has at least two 
possible spellings, depending on whether a voiceless or a voiced sound occurs 
in related forms before vovrels, before the resonant consonants /□/ , /ci /, /n/ , 
/n/, /r/, /r/ and /y/, or before /v/ and /v/. } v 

i i i 



The same situation prevails when any of twelve^ phonenes of the above li6t 
occurs before another voiceless sound. On the other hand, before the phonemes 
A/» A/» /d/i /d/, /g/i /z/, /z/, and /z/ only voiced sounds occur. /These may 
be spelled, however, with the letters usually used to spell voiceless sounds,^ 



A/ 


<5t3MB 


enswer 


/V 

f 


semlybCa 


marriage 


/«/ 


T^KKe 


likewise 

K , 

Afgan (person) 








/v/ 


agr&teu 








H 


aoC^CT 


asbestos 


A/ 

« 


np<$cb6a 


request 


Ay 


bojibG^ 

r^n i 

CBepx^nbHufi 

*A* . 

Aayxad^bHtift 


sorcery 


/V 




prophecy 


/y/ 


ultra-remote 

tvo-room 









The sane rule about combinations of sounds holds regarding 
one word and the beginning of the next, when they ere pronounced 



the end of 
es part of a 



O 
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single closely connected utterance. 



A/ 


IIpoKon 3ax^poBHU 




A/ 

t 


CHnb xe 


scatter theral 


M 

t 


Pyfl)b BOpHCOBHa 





When immediately preceding one of the phonemes / b /, /b/, /d/, /d/, /g/, 

i i 

/z/, /z/, /z/, /£,/» the phonemes /c/ and /c/ are also voiced. For /c/ and A/, 

* neot'* - ' 

howover, voicing is distinctive. This phenomenon usually occurs at the 

boundary between two words, but in a few instances the voiced varioty of /c/ or 
/$/ occurs inside a word. 

/c/ 4>p8Hij flaBrfflGBHM ^ ^ OT^g-C^TJoniKa DnriijGepreH 

HflTb THC/W ab^cth; 5,200 aJiuCd greed 

The Russian phonemes /a/, /n/, /l/» A/* AA /n/, /l/i AA are all 

• t i i 

usually voiced, but in certain circumstances the voicelessness of an accompanying 
sound will extend to one of these as well. The most notable Instance of this 

is at the end of a word, following a voiceless consonant* 

Moxp Benpb omucji wont, neonb kocm mnnao t . 

y.* ** wild boar sense thought chant or the manes (gen.pl* 

(short ~\.rm masc.) . 

The presence of a voiceless /r/ in syllables ending in /tk/ is also usual i 

Hope* Spa 

w alr us wire brush 



In 



abbreviation compounds thero are sonetimes exceptions regarding both 

voiced consonants before voiceless consonants and the reverse. 

06K0ri /ob koa / KOhHT^T) 

(District Committee of the communist party) 

roogaHK/gos bank/ (roa yA&>CTBe*<Httft 6 ^hk ) 

(State Bank) 






, if Cja^i K'cabioo o| 

r. / 



5 T$" 



The Russian consonants can be classified according to the way the 
sounds are made, as the consonants of English wore in the chapter. 



Stops: 



Affricates: 



Fricatives: 



/p/ A/ /p/ A/ 

/t/ /d/ /j/ /j/ 
A/ H/ 



N /g/ /k/ (( 8 J> 

* j. 



Resonants: 



/!/ H /{/ /v/ 

I 1 

/s/ A/ A/ A/ 

9 9 

A/ A/ A,/ A,/ 

/x/ (/^/) ([x]> 

/V A/ A/ A/ 

I I 

M /r/ /!/ /V h/ 



I I 

As in English, the nasals have the same position as certain of the stops. 

/p/, A/ - /V /p/» A/ - /V A/, A/ - A/ A/, A/ -A/ 

iii iii 

The grouping of the Russian consonants according to the parts of the mouth 

involved in their formation is a a follows: 

( Bilabial: /p/ A/ A/ /p/ A/ A/ 

. * • 

Labiodental: /f/ /v/ /f/ A/ 

r * * 

Tongutf Dental^Ctouching teeth): /t/ /d/ /n/ A/ /d/ /n/ /l/ /l/ 

near] ... 

Teeth V. Alveolar: A/ A/ A/ A/ A/ A/ A/ 

i i i 

Tongue 

near A/ /V A/ A,/ A,/ A/ 

Palate 



Back ( Back Palatal: A/ Cg3 tx) 

of ... 

Tonguel Velar: A/ /g/ A/ (^/) 

(Lateral: A/ /l/ Trilled: A/ A/) 



aS2u«1 e GINAl COPr ‘ K 

“WAHABIE AT TIME flUK 







/^/ /J//rt//j/ O'? n^ivlef r.,«.»>Fr -fir *«'.»,• (i>>r fs-f/il.j/.f 

V'C li v v v \sftU , 



I 



3-f 
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Vowels; 

The pronunciation of the vowel phonemes of Russian varies markedly 
according to whether the adjacent consonants are plain or palatalized. 



If the consonant next to a vowel is palatalized or palatal, the 
effect produced by the position of the tongue near the palate 
extends to the vowel. The vowel, especially between two palatalized 
consonants^ has a more high and front pronunciation than when pronounced 
by itself. 

^11 Examples are given below of each of the vowel phonemes between con- 
sonants: (a) two plain, (b) a palatalized and a plain, (o) a plain 
and a palatalized, (d) two palatalized. In discussions to follow, 

the symbol C stands for any plain consonant and C stands for any 

« 

palatalized or palatal consonant. The moaning of both symbols will 



also be extended slightly later 


in this section. 




' C - C 


C - C 

i 


0 - C 

« 


c - c 

« i 




6 HT 


6u?h 


0HTb 


state of life 


is beaten 
(short form 
masc. p.p.) 


to be 


to beat 


Qen 


cjien 


uenb 


OTsnb 


flail 


blind (short 
form oasc.) 


chain 


steppe 


H&T 


MAT 


MftTb 


MflTb 


checkmate 
♦ / 

* * 


is runpled 
(short fora 
Base, p.p.) 


mother 


to rumple 
• » 


0 B<53 


Ob£c 


a B^cb 


B#cex 


against the 
cart 


oats 


mayhap 


of the oars 
(gen. pi.) 


Ayn 




Ay»ib 


KX)Kb 


of the moons 


of the dunes 


puff • ••■ 


whisper 


(gen. pi.) 


(gen. pi.) 


(perfective 
imperative ) 


(taper fee tive 
imperative) 



0 « 




V 



zl 



. Not having any consonant at all after a vowol affects the pronunciation 
of the vowel in much the same way as the presence of a plain consonant would. 
Before vowels other than /i/, absence of a consonant similarly resembles 
presence of a plain consonant as far as affecting the pronunciation of the 
vowel, but before /i/ the effect of no consonant is similar to that of a 

.iti. 

palatal consonant. 

C - C C - C 

i 

MH K 

9 Bee 

A bon 

0 bcS 

y BCIO 

The effect of a preceding consonant on the phoneme /i/ is greater than 
the effect of what follows. For the other vowel phonemes, the reverse is the 
case, the influence of the following consonant is more important. <^Ihis is 
in spite of the fact that the letters with which the vowels are spelled — 
y and K>, 0 and ’d , a and [when vritten] and e-- indicate the nature 
of the preceding consonant^ 

The consonants with palatal quality which are not members of a plain/ 

/V, / V, way- 

/palatalized pair, viz. /£/, . /y/,^have a somewhat less pronounced 

effect on the adjacent ^owel than the palatalized consonants do. 



C • C 

t t 





cleaner 






eft 


her 


meft 


| * ■ • 

of cabbage coup(gen.pl.tantura) 


Am hk 


box 


noe3K^ft 


ride (imperative) 






m'duHbift 


buccal 




feel 

(imperfective 




of pike (adj.) 



imperative) 



0 




\ 



* 



ST5? 



/ 



The unopposed plain consonant /c/ (X^f) imparts less of tho "dull" quality 

0 t|i£r 

to the adjacent vowel than is characteristic of vowels next to plain con- 

'IV * 

sonantsyin this its effect resembles that of having no adjacent consonant. 



C - C 



CbIT 


full up 

(short form masc.) 


KWK 


hushl 


T6HT 


awning 


ueKT 


cent 


can 


garden 


uan 


of the swellheads 
(gen. pi.) 


COK 


juice 


IJOK 


click 


cyx 


bough 


nyr 


tandem 



Classified by the criterion of closeness of the tongue to the roof 
% 

of the mouth, the Russian vowel phonemes /i/ and /u/ are high vowels; 

/e/ and /o/ are mid vowels; /a/ is a low vowel. 

The vowels /u/ and /o/ are rounded; /i/, /e/, and /t./ are unrounded. 

The position of the tongue in the mouth varies greatly in tho front-and- 
back direction for the pronunciation of a given vowel phoneme, depending on theodfcn 

consonants; is further back next to a plain consonant and further 

A 

front next to a palatal or palatalized one. This makes the criterion of 
rounding of more fundamental importance for the classification of Russian 
vowels than the front-back criterion. 



• 








UNROUNDED 


ROUNDED 


HIGH 


i 


u 


MID' 


6 


o 


low' 


, a 

true. 





It is still, however, that relative to each other when adjacent to 

A 

similar consonants the vowels can be classified as: front, /i/ and /e/; 

central, /a/; back, /u/ and /o/. 

/ ; 

14. The articulatory details rdlated to this quality are summarized at a later point 




\ 



I 



y? 



FRONT 



CENTRAL 



BACK 



vm 

MID 

LOW 



i 

e 



u 

o 









U' 



In syllables 
A ) 



the vowels are shorter and are 
pronounced less distinctly than in the stressed syllable of a word. (In most 
cases this involves a pronunciation with the tongue closer to a mid-central 
position than for the corresponding stressed vowel.) The effects of this 
reduction , as it is called, are markedly less in the syllable of a word which 
immediately precedes the main stress than in other unaccented syllables. 



f , 

/i/B HTOr 


into the total 


AHMOBoa (adj. ) 
for smoke 


EbIMHTO 
it is washed 
(short form 
neut. p. p.) 


CB^TJbJ 

lights 


• 


/a/ fiTftK 


of 


JD(OMOB<5a 


BI$MOTaJI 


CB^Ta 


(gen.) 


(gen. pi.) 


brownie 


drained 
(past inasc. 
perfective) 


of light 


/u/ vt<5k 


woof 


mpiOB^a 


b di-r/Tax 


cb6t£ 




1/ 




of noise 


in the pools 


to light 


(dat.) 


/e/ DT(Cn 


stage 


£MHrpdtHT 

emigrant 


nd*rep 

padre 


<|><5pTe 

forte 




/o/ ovitib hotel 


dOHBHB^HT 
bon vivant 


x^oe 

primordial 

Chaos 


B^TO 

veto 





The occurrence^cf /o/ in an unaccented syllable and^of /e/ in an un- 
accented syllable after a plain consonant (or none), have a special status 
in Russian. They are found only in foreign words incompletely assimilated 



ERJC 



V 



I 






C ,o 



to the Russian vocabulary. <In general the letters .0 and a are read 
with identical pronunciation in unaccented syllables, both a6 spellings for 
the phoneme /a/^> 

In unaccented syllables following palatalized consonants, the situation 
is somewhat more complicated. For the most part, only the vowels /i/ and /u/ 
are found. “Cyhe spelling for /u/ is 10 , for /i/ it may be 11 , © , or 

In certain situations additional phonemic distinctions are made, end there 
is considerable variation as to these among different speakers. There may 
even be vacillation between pronunciations on the part of a given indiv* lual. 



/i/ Sjiocth shine! nJieHeni5ft humeral bhkjihhht yin knock 

( jroperfective imperative) out the wedge 

y (pies. 3 sing. . . 

perfective) 



/u/ CJirocTii 



KJimoBdfi key (adj. ) BblKJnoaeT will peck 

out (pres. 3 sing, 
perfective) 



Some speakers of standard Russian regularly distinguish /i/ ( K ) and 
/e/ (©>fl) in unaccented syllables. Others do so only in the syllable 

preceding the main stress -- apart from the final syllable of wjrds, which 
require special consideration and will be mentioned separately below. 

The distinction would seem to be mostly characteristic of meticulous 



speaking, 

/ 


or of speakers who follow 

A/ 


an older standard of pronunciation. 

/e/ 


B JIHCV£ 


within the leaf 


OaecTii 


shine! (imperfective 
imperative) 




1*11 arrive 
(pres. 1st sing, 
perfective) 


npnfl-f 


I spin (pres. 1st sing 
(imperfective) 


nwvfa 


drunkard 


neryx 


rooster 



O - 




I 



+ - ♦ 

(>1 



' A/ A/ 

^HCT0B<5ft in sheets (adj.) HJieMOB($ii humeral 

Bb^KJiHKHT will tinwedge BblKJienaTb to unrivet 

(pres. 3rd sing, 
perfective) 

In final syllables, particularly the inflectional endings of words, the 
four phonemes /i/, /e/, /a/, /u/, may all bo distinguished after palatalized 
consonants. 



A/ 


Bsmh 


Johnny’s 




rdoHH 


die down (perfective 






(gen.) 






imperative) 


A/ 


Bdne 


to Johnny 
(dat.) 




atfpe 


broader 


/a/ 


Bdna 


Johnny 






believing (gerund) 


A/ 


B£hio 


Johnny 




yA^pio 


I’ll hit (pres. 1st si^q 






(acc.) 






perfective) ^ 




The possible occurrence of vowel phonemes after the plain consonants 


/%/, 


/&/, and /c/ is not necessarily the 


same as 


after other plain consonants. 


Quite generally it differs at the 


*\ 

ends of words. 


where unstressed /e/ can occur 


regularly af t ,*r 


these consonants. 








A/ 






k<5kk 




tfjlHUfel (gen.) 


A/ 


MiSrae 




y.6xe 




tfjlHUe (dat.) 


/a/ 


Mifma 


Mike 


k6x& 


skin 


tfjiHtxa street (nom.) 


/u/ 


Mrimy 




K<Sxy 




(acc.) 



O 




In other situations, speakers may either distinguish /i/, /a/, 
/u/, as after other plain consonants; they may have only a two-way 
distinction, merging /a/ with /i/; o£ they may have a four-way 
distinction /i/, /e/, /a/, /u/, as shown above for final syllables. 
One of the major factors involved here, and in many problems of 
Russian unstressed vowels, is the extent to which the spelling of a 
word influences its pronunciation for various speakers and at 
various times, 

particular problem of vowels in unstressed syllables 
involves the third person plural forms of verbs with the spellings 
h T and aT » Without stress { tfpocsT 'they will throw' 

CJiywar 'they serve' )many Russians say /ut/ rather than /at/./ 

Other Phonemes ! 



The usual pattern in Russian is for each word to have one main 
stress /<£/. In addition to the stressed syllable, it may have quite 
a few unstressed syllables. 



MHTepHS UKOH8 JIM 33IJKH 
BHKpMCTaJIJ1M3yK)WeeCH 



international! zation 

what crysta/izes out (nom. sing, neut. 
pres. act. participle, perfective, re- 
flexive) 



When a group of words are spoken together (in a single phrase)^ 
each regularly carries one stress. It is most frequent for the 
stressed syllable of the last word to be the most prominent in the 
whole phrase. Since it is possible, however, for a word other than 
the last to f "*carry the greatest prominence, the symbol /°/ will be 
written to indicate the phrase emphasis with whatever /<£/ is actually 
most prominent. 

CTyneHT OTBe'yan The student was answering. 

CTy*j*eHT OTBeyan It was the student who vras answering. 



The normal stress for some word^within a phrase is weaker than 
the stress /<£/ which is found on most nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 



b MecTO *c6opa into the meeting place 
B^MecTO ‘c<5opa instead of meeting 

mom *bpaT& wash (your) brother! raxe <5o*JioTa 

T9 

m6m *<5paT my brother 

flaxe 60 * jioto 



nastier than 
a swamp 

even a swamp! 



This lesser stress, /k/t is also found on the first part of certaii 



I 



> * 
compounds. 

ioro-3&na« southwest (JneAHO-rojiydoii pale bluo 

-//it also appears in the reading of abbreviations. 

CCP /'fes bs. dr/ Soviet Socialist Republic 

C. C. SpeHdypr /ds d§ dpinburk/ 

There are also a few other special instances of the occurrence 

of AA 

tp^xcot /tybx sdt/ of 300 (gen.) 

Koe-Kan /kbya kdk/ one way or another 

He c KeM /pd s£em/ there is nobody with whom to 

There are a few words in Russian, mostly conjunctions and 
interposed particles, which may occur without stress when used 
normally in a sentence,'^/ Some of these are almost always without 
stress; for others the unstressed form is one possible alternative. 
Examples of a few of these are given below: 

Oh, non , xo^ieT, wrob bh npn limn. 

He wsmrfs you to corned they say. 

3tO Beflb BCeM yx H3 * BeCTHO • 

Why, everybody knows that already. 

(The stresses on the words not underlined in the examples above show 
one particular, reasonably colorless, way of reading these sentences; 
they might, of course, be said with different stresses on some words 
if a different emphasis is in mind.) 



'Ny^By words without stress in the sense discussed here, it is not 
meant to include instances of nouns with the stress shifted to 
" a preposition, ( e. g. ' 3a ropoA /zdgarat/ 'out of town 1 no nojiy 
/pdpalu/ ‘across the fields') or instances like He tfbino /nebila/ 
'it wasn't' , 







V 






\ 



</4 



There are phenomena in the pronunciation of Russian comparable 

'to tho division-point phoneme in English (/ /), They have not as yet, 

however, been extensively described by investigators. It is not known, 

for instance, whother the possibility of locating word boundaries solely 

cx I 1 

on tho basis of what is heard is as generally characteristic 

A 

of Russian as it is of English. The tendency is to have /_ / Intervening 
some place between any two stressed vowels — occurring with either /q/ or 
hf - whother at word boundaries or between parts of a compound. 

Certain effects on pronunciation are quite clearly associated with the 

now. 

occurrence of / /. Some of thase will^be considered. 

If an open transition / / is present somewhere between an unstressed 

vowel and a stressed vowel in the following syllable, tho unstressed vowel 
exhibits greater reduction in pronunciation than the partial reduction 
usually observed in the syllable before the main stress. 

,H0B<5jibH0 /davolna/ sufficiently 

I 

/da volna/ indeed willingly 

» 

/stal a°pat/ he started again 
* » 

/stala °pat/ there got to be five 

» * 

Some prepositions may occur either with a stress X/ on the preposition, 
separated by / / from the following word, or without stress and joined to 

the following word. This produces pairs like: 

/piridamnoy/ 

nepeao mhoK \ /perida mnoy/ 



,na b<5jii>ho 

ct£ji on^Tb 
CT&IO VlAth 



in front of tee 



t > 



O 

ERIC 






If a stressed syllable is the last one before an open transition, the 



vowel in it is noticeably shorter than otherwise. 



t£m 

T^T H T^M 
T&K© 

t 6 »e 



/tuti °tam/ 

/tut i °tam/\^ / 
/tofci/ 

/to W 



the mulberries are there 

here and there 

also 

the same 



A vowel separated from a palatal consonant by / / is pronounced with 

the type of variant which would occur if no "jonsonant stood next to it. 



c - c 
1 * 


T^HH T&4 


/teni °tam/ 

• t 


the shadows are there 


c - c 

1 


He t£m 


/te ni°t.(rm/ 

« « ' 


those aren’t there 


c - c 

1 


xotAt 


/xatAt/ 

< 


they want 


c c 


xot b aA 


/xat at/ 
i 


Hell, even 



In syllables not immediately preceding the main stress, an unstressed 
/a/ is pronounced more as a low vowel (with less reduction) when it follows 
/_ / than otherwise. 

K AJieKC^Hflpy /idu kalik°sandru/ 

i 

flpyr AJieKcdKApa /druk alik°sandra/ 



Preceding / /, unstressed /a/ also shows lessened reduction — 

although it ip more reduced before / • / than after / /. 



. 


— 


** 


AoroBOpifa 


/dagavaril/ • 

i 


he finished speaking 


Aa roBoprfji 


/da gavat '+/ 
< 


he was talking, right enough 



-j 'iff. 

l i\y' The phoneme /i/ after a plain consonant followed by / / is pronounced wuci t 

Ah after plain consonants generally. 



V 



1 

♦ 



(> 



The effects of open transition at other points cannot oe simply stated. 
In impressic aistic terms, they suggest description as a checking in the 
stream of speech before going on to the next sound. Thus there can be clear 
differences in transition as the only feature distinguishing certain pro- 
nunciations of the following pair of items, although this does not fall under 
any of the types yet mentioned. 



TOM dpna /tarn arka/ there ' s an arch there , , . 

T£l Mdipna /ta marka/ that stamp 

Until more studies of the problem are available , the details as to just 
where / / can occur and how it affects adjacent sounds in each case must be 

left unclear. 



C 



’,The breaking up of long stretches into phrases is operative in Russian. 



; The ends of phrases terminate in different ways, which can be 

assumed to contrast much as do /l/, /f/ and /\/ in English. 

> 

About Russian pitch phenomena, no systematic a ..tements can at present 
be made with much assurance. An analysis representing Russian pitch with four 
significant levels, similar to those required for English, has b een suggested. 
Such a system will be employed where convenient in this study. 



END-'Chapter 3 
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,13 Russian and English Sounds Compared 



. , This chapter considers the relations to be round between English 
sounds and Russian sounds, both as parts of two different systems and 
as . Independent Items of pronunciation. 

The comparison of the English and Russian sound systems in this 
work makes a basic division between problems of individual sounds and 
problems of sound combinations, and likewise in general endeavors to 
treat separately vowels, consonants, and other types of phonemes. 

Such divisions can only be approximate, as there is overlapping influence 
6mong the various compartments, 

(j In this final chapter, the notation R/ /is used for phonemes of 

. Russian and 17 /.for phonemes of English, 

H, If -tressed vowels 

Certain points about the relations between the vowels of Russian 
and English can be brought out by comparing charts of the two 
/tystems, 

Russian English 

1 u i o,i u 

e o e a o 

a £2 a 

/ The most evident difference is that Russian has * ewer elements In its system 
even considering only the individual vowe 1 phonemes and not the 
diphthongs. 



O 

ERIC 



t 



< 



<c$ 



Associated with the smaller number of phonemic distinctions 
between vowels in Russian, each Russian vowel phoneme has a wide 
range of pronunciation. The variants of the same vowel phoneme 
in different circumstances will be found to resemble the sounds 
of at lea6t two different vowel nuclei of English. 

I / Russian does have sequences of a vowel followed by /f/y/ • There 
is little reason within the patterns of Russian for regarding 
these as inherently different from any other sequences of a vowel 
followed by a consonant. They are, however, obviously somewhat 
comparable to the English diphthongs ending in£?y/« 



Russian 

iy . uy 

ey oy 

ay 



English 



iy 

ey 



ay 



oy 



ydMftcTBC (Jyttnntt 

murder violent 



(Jett jtfott 

beat (imper- vgtruggle 
"fective imperative^! 

Matt 

May 



beast 

bay 



my 



boy 



Confusion for the English hearer arises from the fact that in 

! r 

Russian the (y) -posit ion of a following palatal or palatised 
consonant is anticipated during the preceding vowel. This is most 
noticeable in the situation C C when the preceding consonant is 

C) ( i^,(n^VC ) 

plain rather than palatalieed[j the shift, during the vowel, of the 
basic articulatory position in a palatal direction makes more 
pronounced the impression of a glide before the consonant. 



O • 

. ERIC 



/ 



a 

Russian vowels In the environment G p need to be distinguished 



from sequences of a 
bears a similarity 


vowel followed byf^/y/. Each of these two types 
to English complex nuclei containing (f/y/. 


tsHh 




stein 


CTaHb 


of the secrets 




stand up 


(gen. pi.) 




(perfective imperative) 


BOMH 




coin 


KOHb 


of wars 




« 


8 teed 


(gen. pi.) 






notfno 


1 


boiler 


none 


swill I 






field 


Bo 

pcyle's J 









Most dialects of English have no diphthong /uy/,, though some 
speakers do, for instance^ pronounce buoy as one syllable not 

homophonous with boy . For ether speakers, the closest analogue of 
/uy/ lsE/awiy/, 









A VI 
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jjyttcn 

be sulky 

(imperfectlve imperative; 



Dewey ' s 



rycn 

goose's (gen.) 



X ■' Russian R/u/ is a higher, hacker, more rounded vowel than^/u/, 
English £/uv/ is a diphthong which becomes increasingly higher, 

j 

backer, and more rounded during the course of theG^/w/ glide, 
something which Russianf^/u/ does not do. The beginning of£?/uw/ 
may be quite a centralized vowel, so that phonetically the nucleus 
is approximately % <.. (aw). The end of£/uw/ has approximately 

the right quality for Russianf?/u/ in the environment C _ C . In 



i 






J 



* 




the positions £ C it is further forward, and in p p *t reaches 

an approximately central position. With the fronting, f^/u/ also 
becomes progressively a bit higher and more rounded. 



u C C p C p p uw 

foot (JiyT JiWfl KJIWM loot 

12 in. folk key 

t; /' ||For Russianf^/o/ the situation is parallel. It is a higher, 
backer, more rounded vowel than{£/o/ and lacks the diphthongal 

glide of 0S/ow/, It is closest toi?/o/ in C C, In p p 

it is considerably fronted and approaches the height and rounding 
characteristic of the end of t/ow/. 



o C C p C 



9 , 9 



taught TOT T&TKa T&TH tote 

this aunty aunt 

<J) 

1 Russian |^/a/ in ths environment C C may be fairly close 
to V. £/a/. Just how close depends on the dialect of English, 
sinceffya/ in this situation is central, but English^/a/ may be 



more back than central for many speakers. (Conversely, some 

V i 

Americans have a pronunciation of t?/a/, especially before^/t d <£/, 

which is ftonter thanfi[/a/.)/ In p pR/a/ ranged towards fr/as/j 

In C C it is intermediate. 

i 

• a C 0 p C p p as 



Mott 



il'aT ilHT UflTfe tt*t 

checkmate is rumpled to rumple 

(short form 
^afisc. p?.8t 
participle) 



V 



» 



^Russian ffye/ in the environment 9 C is close toffie / j 

in C C it ranges towards^/®/; in 9 9 it approaches £~/ey/« 

For this reason, the English speaker may easily confuse f?/e/ in 

9 p withl\/ey/, althoughf’f/e/ in this environment has very little 

(yl-glide. 



ni 



as 



Sal 



C C e 


9—0 


9 9 


ue/i 8el1 


cen 


cenbflb 


whole 


sat down 


herring 


(short 


(past masc* 




form 


perfective) 




masc* ) 






f?/ey/ 


'"/ey/ 


9 P 


ce^M 


same 


COMb 


Polish 




seven 


parliament 







ey 

sail 






* / btn those dialects in which(?/ a / 



can be found a 6 a stressed 



vowel phoneme, it serves as a fairly good approximation to Russian 
ft/ if in C C (bl). The Russian vowel in this position is normally a 
bit further back than(--/e/. Russian f\/i/ in 9 C is higher and 

i 

fronter than ^/i/ and lacks the glide o£|?/iy/. In C C .R/1/ is 
an extremely close high-front vowel* 



C C 9 

CUH s’oh (such) 

son ’ 



1 p . C iy 

V> , 

sin ane/^MH seen 

orange 



9-J9 



CMHb 

dark blue 

(short form masc*) 




$/iy/ 

yCiiHua 

killer 



e/ty / 

plesa 




The relations between the stressed vowel systems of Russian and 
English show a considerable overlapping in ranges of pronunciation. 
Diagrams can be made to indicate which nuclei in the two languages 
are the source of interference. Considering vowels as found with a 
stress accent.P/q/ orf!/q/ in Russian and the full vowels of English, 
these diagrams represent the situation. 



R CD * 



iy iy 






a 

oy 

o 





£ 

oy 

ow 

o 



* EJ £ 

ay « ■ - »« ay 




Making certain simplifications, a summ rising diagram can be 

/v 



constructed to indicate the basic similarity in pattern or all the 
diagrams above* Here V stands for any vowel, V 1 for another 

vowel or complex nucleus. 




Vy 

V 




Vy 

v* 

v 



The meaning of this shorthand diagram is that it may be 6aid 
in general that any Russian vowel phoneme has relevant relations to 



V 
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three English vowel nuclei; one of these involves a (y); this one 
is in turn related to a Russian sequence of vowel plus Iy)» 

The order of the symbols in the summary diagram is correct for 
© IAj? but V and V' would be interchanged for fTfandjl^ The other 
simplification lies in the lack of a nucleus /uy/ in most dialects 
of English, so that^u wly/ fills this spot in the[u}diagram. Note 
also that l5/a! / is found both in theQ-diagren and the jA^diagram. 

The^jonly English stressed vowel nucleus not yet mentioned, of those 
regularly occurring in most dialects, is /aw / (hound). The closest 
analogy to it in Russian is /au/ as in (fiayHR 'fauna’. The Russian 
sequence, however, divides between two syllables, while the English 
diphthong is the nucleus of a single syllable. 



erpaye 
os t rich 

n&y3U 

pauses (Pi.) 



Strauss 



lousy 



i 



The most serious difficulty with Russian vowels for an American comes in 
learning to ™»ke the proper accommodations to the adjacent sounds. 

(for the Russian learner of English, 

the problem is to incorporate phonemic distinctions which are atrange 

Sfl*’*^* •* me ** *'■*««•% ky 

« ClftOH i*<n y terfj c i-1*0 W«*^f bt, 



<4ftJ 



H. 2 U nstres s ed Vowels 



f c €*rrj 
V) 

tMAMy 



m sm 

M^Hce 



^ Unstressed Russian fs/u/, especially after C, in the syllable 
iwoed lately before a stressed syllable is to be compared with &u/« 
The other English nucleus relevant for comparison is the type of 

6/iw/ found after l£/y c s /. (Even unstressed, Russian R/ u / is usually 
higher, backer, and store rounded than(£/u/, and it does not have the 



. irfc 



diphthongal glide normally found in^/iw/,] 



cynT8H fulfil /fulfil/ 

sultan 

JOHeu unique /yiwniyk/ 

young man 



/ Russian f^/a/ in the syllable immediately before a stressed syllable 

‘is a higher vowel than stressed &/a/ and approaches English 6/a/. 

lfhether the English vowei to which pre-stress R/a/ bears the closest 

resemblence is E/^V or E/a/ depends on the dialect of English. 

A 

i I 




R/a/ 




nocTpSilKa frustration /frAstrfeyiTln/ 

building construction 



6M(5po3Mn 

ambrosia 



umbrella /Ambrel if 



ajitAHcKoro 
Altaic (gen. sing. 
oa8C, or neut.) 



80J1K6MH 

by the wolves 
(instr. pi.) 

AHtApKTHKa 

Antarctica 



ulterior // ltlriyir/ 

B/a/ 

volcano /valkbyniw/ (can have B/^) 

A 

‘ontology /antAlijfly/ 



AKCMMbH 

(woman's tiume) 



Oxonian /akebwniyin/ 



- 



V 



I 







*1 £ 



I Other variants of unstressed i*/a/ with a phonetic quality similar to 

ef/ A / • are found after IV / and next to certain vowel phonemes. 

*•* , 

f 

K\ y, 

unambitious /An^bisis/ 



ewaHec 

pineapple 



(Vowel phonemes do not ordinarily occur iraredia exy next to one 
another in English^ ^EnglishuM/ cannot be found in surroundings 
which make it directly comparable with unaccented V^/ a/ adjacent to 
another vowe^j^ 



COOTHOffllHHe 

correlation 



Koonepauwe 

cooperation 
A 



q - > lB 

1 In final syllables, i« uef teJ\/ ~ /, unacc r ■"‘ed}\/a/ is much like 
0/*/ before^/ _ /. * 



Amta 

vyao 

wonder (noun) 



Anna f&ni/ 
Judah /juwdl/ 




'V 



I 
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1 In environments other than those already discussed ^unstressed 
f^/a/ end )\f i/ after a plain consonant (C) fall within the 

range of English 13/ */ • , On the average, )\/a/ will be a lower 

vowel than /f/ i/ and fV / will be a higher and backer vowel; 

/ A 

English f/ 1/, howevei^ Is subject to considerable variation 
depending on the neighboring sounds and also according to the 



dialect of the speaker. 



XOtfOT 

elephant's trunk 


habit 


flOtfUT 

achieved (short 
form masc, past 
participle) 


Buxan 

he squeezed out 
(past masc.) 


vigU 


BWXMJI 
he errvived 
(past masc.) 


CH30M 
dove* grey 

(prepositional sing.) 


schism 


CM3WM 
dove grey 

(instrumental sing.) 


nem>ueB<5tt 

digital 


epilog is tic 


rnmbueB&l 

pollinic 


B£HBOp6Tfe 
put in place 


equidlstantlal 


BWflBOp^Tb 
turn out 


copasuiepHutt 

proportional 


supererogatory 


CJWpOMflTHlltt 

raw 


COpOKOB^W 

45th 


surrealistic 


CMpOBapeHne 
cheese -making 



o 



Russian if after a plain consonant in the syllable before a stress 



is only roughly comparable to if . 

* 

machine [less like MainMHa machine] 
Damascus [less like ^OMOK little house] 
polite [less like no/iHTb to pour] 



MUUlHHIlft 
mouse (adj.) 

flNMOK 

puff of smoke 



inmHTb 

to raise. dust 

^ Unstressed $/i/ after a palatalized or palatal (or no) consonant, 

while less high and front^vowei than stressed $/t/, is still higher 

and fronter than English )~/i/. Also it lacks the [yj-glide which 

is characteristic of\§/ly/jrat least for large numbers of speakers. 

filtration /filtreysin/ $M/lbTpaUKfl detraction /diytr* ksin/ 

“ id. A 



affix 

(noun) 

A 



/<£fiks/ 



a$$MKC 

“id. 



taff ie s /t&fiyz/ 



/Before^ /, Russian unstressed ^/i/ and 0/i y/ both bear considerable 



resemblance toc/ly/. 



radium 



paflH 

for “he sake of 



panw 
are glad 



read^ /rediy/ 



(It is to be noted that in certain styles of speech Russians may fail 
to distinguish final (!i and piy. The adjective ending spelled 
ltH | and nil after K^r^X^X^B, is pronounced as eltherff/iy/ or 
f^/ay/i speakers who U6e the latter pronunciation have only rare 
Instances of unstressed Ciy_ f for instance 

B&Betf ffyvalSiy/. Even if the adjective „ tding 16 pronounced as 
ft/ay/, the closest analogue in English is stilt (?/iy/« 



ctporntt 

strict 


/strogiy/ or /slrogay/ 


Yogi 


uhbhM 

kin<r“ 


/pCliy/ or /pflay/ 


toeal^r^ 



As mentioned beforej'f inal unstressed R H, rather than ft It, is 

V 

comparable to £/ i/ • 



Ahhh 

Anna's (gen.) 


Annie 


Anna 


Ah Ha 


KOH.M 


Cody 


coda 


Kona 


codes 






of code (gen,) 



lit most cases, the vowels in Russian unaccented syllables which 
come immediately before a stressed syllable are to be compared with 
English full vowel nuclei, while those in other unaccented syllables 
are to be compared with English reduced -vowel nucleiEi/iy/,/E/i/,£7iw/, 
The most characteristic association in the -pre-stress position 
would be: 

fl/i/ - g£i/ f?/a/ - IF/a/ tf/u/ - £/u/ 

(also£/*/) e/a/) 



In other unaccented syllables, there are in generai three Russian 

U ■ 

vowel phonemes Involved, i/, and three English vowel 

nuc le 1 e/iy/, tm, andj^/iw/, but the two sets cannot be matched up 
in a simple way* 

a e 




R £ 

u — 4w only for certain 

environments of£/4w/. 



3 Conson an ts 

* Comparison of charts of the Russian and English consonants is useful 
for a rough indication cl the relation of the two systems. 



(See attached diagram). 



TVOOl-NON 



HCVI3A 



aivTVct 



HvioaAiv/TvxNaa 



TviNacraaiNi 



mNaa-oiffvi 



san 



w 

i 

w 



TVOOl-NON 



wmaA 



ai^iva 



wioaAiv/mNaa 



TV.T.N30H3INI 



3VIN3G-0I9V1 



sari 



o 

( ERJC 



to 

1 



^ 60 



□ a 



cn 



>U >r 



> 0 ) 



>N 



W 



□ 

4 J *d 



a> 



xo 



4-1 



0< rO 



□ 



Mi 

rtf 



60 a 
60 



2 - □ 



>o 



□ 



>w 



>N 



□ 



O 

4J a 
4J 



'd 



lO A 
lO 



N A 
N 



01 

d 



r-l A 



□ □ 



4 -Ta 

K4 



>A 

> 



PU 



nsn 

o 



O 

o 

•rl 



.Oa 

tO 






0 N 

0 



□ 



4) 

O 

•rl 



W 

CO 

4 S 

<y 

o 



^1 

o 

o 

•rl 



o o o o , 

*>u v 3 j liy 



4 ) 

4 J 

3 

• *H 

, n 

0i 4-1 
O 4 J 
d < 
to v/ 



a? 

.5 

Ctf 

o 

•i-r 

rti 



(0 

a 

i 

(0 

o 



B 



U A 



r-l 


2 


M 


H 


flj 


O 


CJ 


H 


CO 


u 


JS 




d 


d 


iJ 


M 


55 




o 


H 



It is evident that certain elements in rach system are not 
directly relatable to anything in the other. That is, we can say 






that the consonant phonemes essentially most foreign to the other 
language are in English w 0 iS J^r ij h / and in Russian 
$/ err x / » 

In certain cases a phoneme in one system may be compared to 
a sequence of phonemes which exists in the other* Thus, we need 
to consider the relation of m toR/dz/ (nK t Tx) and of 
1?/c/ tolf/ts/. 

In some circumstances the English consonant phoneme f£/w, / must 

be considered comparable to the Russian vowel phoneme f^/u/, as for 

0 * 1 ) 

instance in the previous discussion of the relation 

\ 

between' £/W and R/au/o 

. - - The most basic difference between the consonant systems of 

English and Russian is the contrast between plain and palatalized 
consonants which pervades the Russian consonant pattern. 

To a first approximation, Russian plain consonants are 
comparable to English consonants before the back-vowel phonemes 
E?/u/ andl5/o/. Russian palatalized consonants are like English 
consonants before iE/i/j i~7iy/, andj^/y/. 



Consonants followed by (§/ y/ in English are generally to be 
found only before (B/uw/, \~/ur/ and \i/i/. From the point of view 
of comparison with Russian, the interesting possibilities are those 



represented by: 

S£e T .; imbue 
(tune) (duke) 
value (lute) 



mute few view 

tenure (news) (suit) (£eus) 

erudite (rude) 



skew 



O 

. ERIC 






V 



<3/ 

The words in parentheses above have lir/y/ in fewer types of 
American English. In stressed syllables jj/ ly/ and t/ry/ (lute, 
rude) are not common, (Some dialects, which use /iw/ in plac.. of 
£?/yuw/ after consonants . in stressed syllables, have consonants 
followed by /y/ regularly only before / 4/ : 

impudent nebula tremulo 

* 

inoculate angular nep h ew Savior 

Approximate equivalence may be said to exist between Russian 
and English sounds at the beginnings of these words: 



<5yr 




boot 




rubble 








(SlOCT 


<5mc 


beauty 


beast 


bust 


encore,' 







The situation is further complicated, however, by the existence 
of clusters of palatalized consonant followed by)^/y/, which are 
also roughly comparable to English C/by/, etc. 



P 

J1WT 

ferocious (short form masc.) 
ice 



PHfl 

row 

necHH 

song 

ceM is 

of "seven (gen* sing*j. 



P y 



JliJOT 
they pour 

JlfefiT 

pours 



, PLHH 

. fervent (short form masc*) 

ribeca 

stage play 

ceMbi? 

famHy's (gen. sing.) 



O 
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I 






There are also, at least for many speakers of Russian, clusters 



O' 

Y 



i consonant 


followed by 0Jy ! . 




9 


fy 


cy 


0<58pTKa 

cover 


<5b6w 
we beat 


girth 


elm 


KHHBbH 

of stubble (gen.) 


BIHBb 
in reality 



Subject, then, to the '< imitations on the occurrences of 
— vM&ri. /C,/ $ T»>r n / consonant 
sequences of r Cy in English ^the following diagram schematizes the 

relations of elements in the two languages relevant to the plain VS. 

B/C,/ 

palatalized distinction in Russian. ‘ . Since 18 

virtually limited to occurrence before £/uw/, $/ur/, 0/ iw/ and 
$./ir/, the closest sounding sequence in English tr R- 
vowels other than R/u/ is often 6/Ciy/. 

piano /piy^ niw/ 



^Cy^before 



' o 

nbHHHH 

drunk 

<5b8M 
we beat 



beyond /biy&nd/ 






Obvious ly^ this presents another . possible type of interference 
of English habits in the learning of Russian pronunciation. 

In English, furthermore, many words vary between a hurried 
pr jnunciation with i?/Cy/ and a careful pronunciation with &Ciy/ 

• serious ^/slryis/ or £/siriyis/ 

menial E-^mlynyil/ or (f/ralniyil/ 1 

— — R. e 



O 

ERIC 




• S3 

• '/b oth the plain and the palatalized consonants of Russian involve 
types of sound formation which are strange to English speakers. In 

A 

the case of the palatalized sounds^ part of this is quite apparent; 
simultaneously with the other aspects of pronunciation, the blade of 
the tongue is held near the palate, as it is when fy] is pronounced. 

As hac been noted in discussing vowels, the effect of the [y] -pronunciation 
simultaneous with the consonant is oft'.-n extended so that it markedly 
affects an adjacent vowel. 

For plain consonants, the basis for the special features of the 
sound are less obvious. Plain and palatalized consonants in Russian 
differ not only as to position of the tongue in the mouth but also 
as to the aperture of the throat cavity. The passage through the 
threat is more open for palatalized sounds and tighter fo\' plain 
sounds. Russian plain consonants are accompanied by mors constriction 
than are their English counterparts; as a result, they strike speakers 
of English as sounding "dull" or ''muffled”. T.r addition, Russian plain 
consonants are pronounced with a certain amount of lip tension, even 
when not adjacent to one of the rounded vowel phonemes <&hl or R/o/> 

A speaker of English who wishes to acquire an acceptable 

pronunciation of Russian has to learn new habits for making the plain 
sounds as well as for the palatized ones. 

’ ■ " \ 

' ;i, One important difference found in comparing the consonants of 

'tl' 

Russian and English is the way in which the corresponding stop phonemes — 
represented by the same letters in the phonemic transcriptions of the 
two languages do not match closely as to phonetic quality of 
pronunciation, Diagramraatically, the situation can be represented thus: 



RE HERE 




\ 






The differences are most pronounced when ‘the consonant begins 
a stressed syllable. In this circumstance, j|/p/, &*■/ > and 

gj k/ are aspirated, i.e., the stop closure is followed by a short 

^ . 

period during which there is a fairly audible escape of breath before 
the voicing for the vowel of the syllable begins. 

fyt/, fyk / are unaspirated; the voicing of a following vowel or other 



a\»ici>+ ' 

voiced sound W r y 1 J rap n j y v y /) begins^ immediately after the 
closure for the stop is opened. 

The difference be tween )£/b/, 6/d/, 6/g/ and ffyb/, $/d /, and fygf 

i 

in this circumstance consists principally in the fact that the period 
of voicing while the stop closure exists is much shorter in the cs'-.e 
of the English sounds. 

These differences in the timing of the starting of vocal cord 
vibrations result it- the possibility cf confusion between $/p/ and 



g/v, $/t/ and ll/d/, £/ k/ and £/g/. 



STOP 

CLOSURE . VOICING 



E32S33SSS 




Tth / 



typ/ 



R/b/ 













ssssssssssssssss 



Time ) 







I 




pool 


nyfl 


boot 


tfyT 




36 pounds 




rubble 


two 


ry 


do 


flyx 




that (acc. sing, 
fern.) 




spirit 


cool 


nyc 


goose 


rycT: 




morsel 




dense (short 
form masc.) 


plot 


nnau 


blot 


( Sjiax 




parade ground 




thieves* cant 


clean 


HJIMK 


glean 


rjiHH 




wedge 




of clays (gen 

pl. 


tress 


TpecK 


dress 


jjpeBKO 




crash 




flagpole 


qUash 


KBac 


guava 


TB03 flb 








nail 


twice 


TBapb 


Dwyer 


flBa 




creature 




two 



After £/s/, £/p t k/ are unaspirated and in this 



circumstance they cone closer to the pronunciation of 
f\/p t k/. 



spool nyit 

stool ry 

school nyc 



After £/f s s/ the onset of voicing is not markedly 

delayed, and in this respect there is no important difference from 
Russian sounds. 

Initial • K/v v z a &'/ are voiced from the very beginning 

> t 

of the fricative sounds, while in initialjf/v/ andf^/z/ the 

start of voicing is considerably delayed so that we have in effect 
I^v] and [ S z], (initial £/z/ is rare’— some speakers use it 

in partially anglicized French words such as g enre so it does not 

* O 

ERIC 

u. 



enter the picture here.) 






photo 



$OTO 

id. 



vote 



BOT 

there 



soup 



cyn 

id. 



zoom 



3y(S 

tooth 



It is also true that final voiced stops and fricatives in 
English are only voiced part way through the sound (robe t-tt, 

rove hh, rose [&>. Since, however, 



road [dj£], rogue LgftJ, rove 
Russian normally has only voiceless final stops and fricatives, 
this is of only slight interest in contrasting the two languages. 

/• In this section consonant phonemes will be treated in groups which 



O, 



exhibit similar inter language relationships. The discussion will 



also treat other differences in pronunciation less basic than those 
of the preceding sections, in that they are less structurally 
relevant for comparison between the two languages. 

./ The first group is one for which the important relations are 
only those already discussed^involving palatalization and voicing', 
and for which the English consonants being considered frequently occur 
before |~/y/. 






O 
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✓ 



’-V 



V 



\ 



\\} c 



il 



c 






9 


C 

' r , 




?>’ 


VDil CK 

setting in 
motion 


1 £USS 


' ( peace 


v nwcK 
: chirp 


nScTbtfi 

motley 


, Pusey 


nbiomwK 

drinking 

(pres, participle) 


')<& T 
rubble 


'1 boot 


beast 


<5hc 

encore] 


> .CgoT 
bust 


^ _ beauty 


tfbJOT 
they beat 


wise (short 
form masc, ) 


■( mood 


, / 

’ mere 


' MHp 
"peace 


’.MWfl 


mute 


cewblo 

seven 

(instrumental) 



(ky) 




k 

ky 



g 

[g] 

CIpJ) 




g 

gy 



. From the point of view of English the relations in this group 

are much the same as in the previous one. The major difference lies in 

• • ' 

the great rarity of Russian [ky] [gy] and the limitations as to where 

' A* 

/k / and /k/, [g] and [^] occur. 






C 






C 

; 


C 

t 




Ky6 

cube 


coop 


keep 


Kwn 

of stacks 
(gen. pi.) 


Kwcio 

Kyushu 


accuse 


rypT 

herd 


gourd 


gear 


mpb 

of clock weights 
(gen. pi.) 




argue 



(JlyKbHH) 






M Russian $/£ / and f^/v/ are pronounced with the lower lip pushed 
further forward £han for English gr/f/ and g/v/. 

'Fox'jWvf there are some additional factors involved, Russian 

4h0.l<Ktt&r 

K/v/ is relatable to I f/w/ while^it in turn is in certain environments 
comparable to Russian unstressed R/u/. Otherwise, the relationships 
involved in this group are much like those for^7p/ and^7b/. 
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RE RE 




The sequence $j£yl is rare in Russian 



c 






? 


C 

> 




oy 


$yT 

foot 


foot 


fiend 


$HHH 

Finn 


rpa$H . 
graphing 
(gerund) 


fuel 


CHy$bH 

skull-cap 


BOT 

there. 

» " 


vote 


veal 


bwh 

of a pitch- 
fork (gen, 
[pi. tantum]) 


uepBw 

worn 

(dative) 


view 


B blO 
1 twist 




fl/u/ 




£/w/ 




S/v/ 






y 3nbc 

Wales 




Wales 




Bajibc 

waltz 






nyfnb 

duel 




dwell 




flsa 

two 






ryaHO 

guano 




guano 




TBapflMH 

guards 






TyajieT 

attire 




twilight 




TBOpeU 

creator 





Even though Russian unstressed f^/u/ before a stressed vowel 
often sounds more like^/w/ than does J f Russians generally 
substitute f^/v/ for |B/w/. This is probably influenced by the fact 
that unstressed ifyu/ before a vowel represents an unusual pattern 



ERIC 



in Russian. 

As was pointed out before* Russian ffyau/ is comparable to 
English E/aw/. There are also examples in Russian offfyou/. These, 



< < i 



'-v 



• • v ■■ ' 



$1 



however, are too rare to have much importance for comparison with 
English £/ow/. 



CTpayc 

ostrich 

Illoy 

Shaw 



Strauss 



6 how 
/sow/ 



K 

n 



aH^oyc 

anchovy 

E 

n 

ny 



chose 

/£owz/ 



V 



Russian R/nl and 0?/ are dental, with the tip of the tongue 
touching the back of the upper front teeth while &n/ is alveolar, 

with the tip of the tongue against the gum ridge a bit behind the 

% 

upper front teeth. 



9 



c 

} 



?y 



Hy noose 

well, now' 



niece 



HH3 CBHTblHK) cont inue JiaTHHbW 

bottom sacrecTobject Latin"~(language) 

(accusative) (instrumental) 



For initial £/ n/ and £/ ny/ the relation to Russian depends upon 
the dialect of English. 



C 

«y 



new 

(/ nuw/) 



C 

t 

(SpaHto 

I scold 



new 

(/nyuw/) 



spaHBj£ 
pack of lies 
(dat. sing.) 



. 



t The principal difference between the next and the previous groups is the 
limitation of English ^/sy/, (~/zy/ to certain dialects. Certain 
speakers who otherwise lack (5/sy/ if/zy / have these clusters in a few 
words, particularly in what are often considered more elegant 



pronunc iat ion$. 



O 
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issue /Isyuw / 

1 uw/ 






visual /yizyuwll/ 
/vlziwil/ 
/vlzwil/ 



/ ^ 



*• 



i 



(For various reasons, Including these pronunciations and also such 



relations as 












n 


tenant 


8 


fissile 


z 


seize 


ny 


tenure 


V 

8 


fissure 


V 

Z 


seizure 



there is some tendency for the speaker of English to regard [sy] and 



ISJ, 


[zy] and fz] as 


equivalent|$|^ 














R_ 

* * 


E 

\ 


R 


E 










?< 

p/ 


>8 

>sy(s) 


z >. 

f< 

yj' 


/’’zy(z) 






c . 






5 


c 

} 






Cy 


cyn 


soup 


seep 

f 


onnn 
hoarse 
(short form 
masc.) 


jiocio 

elk 

(dat. 


sing.) 


issue 


OCbtO 

axle 

(instr. sing.) 










BCK) 

all (acc, 
sing, fem.) 


6uit 

C/syuy/ 


€/) 


3y<S 

tooth 


zoo 


zeal 


OHM 

of winters 
(gen. pi.) 


KHH3J0 

prince 

(dat. 


sing.) 


closure 


CBHObtO 

bond 

(instr. sing.) 










CTe3J0 
pathway 
(acc. sing.) 


Zeus 

C/xyuvs/) 




ERJC 

hffliflaffHHaaaa 



; jjLike R/»/, Russian f^/t t d d / are dental rather than alveolar. 

In certain environments, . especially at the end of a syllable 
(MfiTb mother BeflbMa witch) Russian f fyt/ and fyd/ may sound 
to English speakers like Pj . / and^/j/. The absence of f?/ty/ 

A 

Jf/dy/ in many dialects makes jE/c/iJ/j/ the most generally 

A 

comparable sounds tofi^/ty/ and ^/dy/, s _ 

' ' (As with the previous group, there are tendencies toward* 
equating g/ty/ and g/ /,£/dy/ and £/J/, supported among other 

A 









V 



••'J •-".•vr r • 



things by variant pronunciations. 



nature /neytyur/ 

/ne£ir/ /rt^y£* r / 



sedulous 

/ V 



/sedyuwlls / 
/sejilis/ 



and by relation to other combinations: 



n 

ny 



tenant 

tenure 



• £ 



d 

3 * 






verdant 

verdure 



t vested 
vestur 




C V 



7 / 



^The relation between ^/J/ and jfyc/ Involves the voiced type of $/c/ 

occurring before other voiced sounds. 

an^tfa npoMb xe floub flaBwaa v 

greed scram daughter of Davldy 



c 






9 


9 




•/ i - ■ 

py 


V 

0 


Tyr 


took 


teak 


TMK 


rgp 


chore 


MUTbg 


MgpT 


tight 






id. 


rubbed 


(mature) 


washing 


Devil 


(short form 








(past 








masc.) 








t&asc.) 










doom 


dean 


flHH 


H»Ha 


Juno 


flbflKOH 




of thoughts 






of 


dune 


(dune) 


deacon 










dynes 
















(gen. 


Pi.) 
















✓ 




✓ 


✓ 










Katfw 


statue 


nnarbto 


ti/iaqy 










Kathy 




dress 


weeping 










(acc.) 




(da t . 


(dat. sing.) 












i 


sing.) 














procedure 


/ 

ue^ibw 












bear 




copper 












(dat i 




(instr.) 












sing.) 
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V 

8 



E 



v 
1 8 



v 

Z 



E 



V 

Z 



- The relationship of these consonants Is much simpler* The 

phonetic quality of English)? /s/ is closer to that of the palatal 

ft/V t* 1811 t ^ e plain The length (or complexity) off^/s,/, 

however, sets it apart from English tT/s/, so in this respect plain 

^The quality of the plain R/&/ and K/z/ in Russian is 
Kfit seems the closer, largely produced by the protrusion of the lips» especially 
:he lower lip; this is more important in distinguishing them from the corresponding English 
founds than‘*the fact that the most raised part of the tongue is further back in the mouth for 



( t 



C 

metf shay 

sewj 

( imperfect ive 
imperative) 

Toace osier 

also 



Russian sounds, 



meK 

of cabbage soup 
(gen, (pi. tantum)) 



n^3xe 

laEor 



'^Although we generally consider I?/r/ ?nd^/r/ as being 
equivalent elements in the two languages, Russian . . f^/r/ is not 
at all like the typical American English fi/r/, as say in roar i?/ror/. 
Russian Ifyr/ is a trill in which the tip of the tongue vibrates 
against the aveolar ridge, usually touching it at least twice. The 
English / is typically a retroflex resonant with the tongue near 
the palate and accompanied by protrusion of the lips. The £~/r/ 

• 4 

phoneme has an extremely vide range of variants in different phonetic 
environments; furthermore there are important differences between 
British and American pronunciation. 

Some Americans do use a trilled type of (f/r/ after (^0/ as in 
through 6? 0ruv/ > this is the type of resound which telephone 
operators are Instructed to use in three . 



/ 



ERIC 



T3 






.* 



The special type of voiced j>sound which many Americans use 
before unstressed vowels (after another vowel) in words such as 
city, bottom, senator is very much like one tap of the Russian 
trilled fyr/. 

Palatalized Hit presents a peculiarly difficult problem for 
Americans in that it is structurally different from English sounds 
both in the basic manner of producing the sound and in the feature 
of palatalization. A variety of English £/r/ which bears some 
resemblance to Russian palatalized fyr/ Is found in stream 
jJ/strEyra/. 



R E 



R E 





f 



c 




9 


9 






nyK 

onion 


look leak 


/IKK 

outward 

appearance 


hatchway 


Luke 


/ IbWT 
they pour 




. '• > 




Ba/110 

VaT"(hypo- 

corlstlc) 

/(acc.) 


value 


CTa/ibw 

steel 

(lnstr.) 


cpy6 

felling 


through 8 t ream 
“ < 

/ 


twee 


Bepw 
1 Telleve 


virulent 


flfiepbio 

door 

(instr.) 



While the same type of pattern of interference as for most other 



consonants extends to E/1 / and E/r/ • the situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the English hearer may very easily equate bothft/J/ and R/f/ 



O 
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?'/ 






.* 



with §/y/: 



RE E R 




r 

* 




y 




cnopb 


<5ojib 


(Soft 


boy 


argue 

(imperfective 

imperative) 


pain 


combat 




3apoB 


3tuiexb 


sanu 


Zion 


of glows 
(gen. pi.) 


[coal] bed 


hare 


/a&yin/ 


ABopnn 


noa^H 


6 BflH 


Dianne 


of the noblemen 
(gen. pi.) 


of clearings 
(gen. pi.) 


accordion 





The Russian velar fricative R/X/ it ooraetimes considered 
comparable to English £/b/, but only because neither of these sounds 
has a really close match in the other language. 

The pronunciation of fi/hy/ used by many speakers in huge £/hyuw^/. 
Hugh £/hyuw/. human £/hyuwain/ and the voiceless variety of 6^y/ 
following the aspirated stop in cube ^/kyuwb/, pure &pyur/ are similar 
in phonetic quality to the palatalized variety [j] of Russian R/x/ as 
heatd in XMTpwtt 'sly*. The usefulness of this comparability is 
limited by the fact that [x] occurs beforeR/i/ andR/e/ while the 
voiceless type of £/y / is found mainly before £/u/. 




R B 




Russian f^/c/, as was mentioned before, needs to be compared 
with the English sequence B?ts/. Russ lan [has jalsoj sequences of frts/. 
^lany places where the spelling might suggest R/ts/ the prevalent 
pronunciation Is actually ftfc/. 



MBeACKHfi 

Swedish 


coBeVcKHi! 

Soviet 


like HeMeuKMii 

German 


neTpoaaBOflCK 


S 

HpxyTCK 


like JlyUK 



Pronunciation of the sequence spelled TCH and TbCH In verb 

forms seems to be subject to considerable variation. The currently 

A, 

preferred standard appears to be ^ j^phonetically A [c] wblcb^has a 

lengthened stop portion at the beginning. Other pronunciations which 

* A*d/ « /cn/. 



are used by some people are- 



A 



and simple 



English S/ts/ > < ( only ex cept lonatly A f or some speaker^ ! ound at the 
beginning of words (e,g,£ tsetse hlfeo that Russian Initial fij c/ Is quite 

' A» 

foreign to the patterns of English, 



1 



ftyc/ 


C/t6/ 


R /“/ 


nouenyH 


plgglcato 


noflcuxatb 
toary up 


kl88 




npeueneHT 

precedent 


pretzel 


/ 

npeflceflatenb 

president 


TpOL^KMH 


Trotsky 


^Tcryn 

space (between) 



r /tf/ 



* 

(In rapid speech ft/ts/ may In fact be replaced by)^/c/,) 

j Besides Ajv, Russian has occasionally the sequences (\/t^/j 
ft/t*/; and ^ The first of these Is actually the closest equivalent 
In Russian to the English sequence ^/tr/. 



A 



% 



oy^CKH 

combings 



Kym 

heaps 



achieve 


OTra^Ji 
went away 
(past toasc.) 


a troll 


coojtchiei 


xy^nufi 

worst 


Autry 



4.4 



TOT^ac (TOT^ac) at once 

OTMHU stepfather ft/tc/ 

in vain R. /cs,/ 



Other Phonemes 

|j The effects produced by & _ / and JV _ / are in 6ome respects 

diametrically opposed. In Russian the syllable before ^ / is 

rather abruptly terminated; in English when the preceding 

« 

syllable ends in a resonant it is prolonged. 



'll 



aHr/iocaKC 
/angle sfiks/ 
Anglo-Saxon (man) 

bw macMT 
he declares 
A>n glajlt/ , 



undu la t ion 
Tanjileysin/ 



ungelatinous 

/Attfiltfettnis/ 

A 



That 



Another noticeable difference is that the glottal closure^often 



occur 



before vowels which follow £( — / in English is not found 



in Russian, 



tc§ dto saw edge 

all this Iso jiff 



O 
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V 



.• - < ■ •» 



11 



In the comparison of stress phonemes, these are approximately 
equivalent: 

RE 



R/q/ — f/q/ 

fW E'q/ unstressed full vowel 



unstressed vowel R/q/ ^4/4/ 



rpM3 KOCTb 
gnawed a bone 



rnocaKCH 

“^jiglo-SaxonS 



MM A8J1M 



greased °cors 
f Anglo-S&xon 
tny dolly 



we gave 



XOT b Mac 
for only an hour 



at church 



The greatest difference in pattern of occurrences is tha^ in 
Russiai^R/V is as a rule separated fromf^/q/ by an occurrence of 
/ somewhere between; in English, on the other hand, an 
unstressed full vowel may or may not have ^ / between it and 

£/v. 



pay line 
/p4y layn / 



VSi 



saline 

/siylayn/ 



warlock 
/wor lhk/ 



or Ion 
/Srlan/ 



<11 



|There is a degree of comparability between Russian unstressed 
vowels in the syllable before the stress (either m or ffyq/) and 
an English unstressed full vowel when it occurs In a like position. 
This is the case in English words like electrician /ilektrlsln/ 

(cf, 3/ieKTp»*MecKi!fi)but this is not a common pattern for English 



O 

ERiC 






m 






I 

, t 



h ** 

words - unfortunately from the point of view of making use of 






r 



English habits in acquiring Russian pronunciation. 

r'l It is believed that the intonation in both languages is reasonably well 
2 - 

analy ed in terms of four pitch level phonemes: 

B/U &I2/ £/3/ £/4/ 






^/l/ 1^/2/ (Kj 3 / £m/ 

The~~pitches written similarly are then in each case comparable 

for each level from 1 (lowest) to 4 (highest). 

r~i ' 

•'Similarly comparable to the English terminals l / i*i\i and 

U/f / would be the Russian terminals, | /, (and quite possibly 

£/?/.) 

. C<] 

* ' j The most striking differences between the intonation of Russian 
and the intonation of English are not in the sound of the possible 
tunes for groups of words^ which are roughly speaking the same in the 
two languages* The discrepancies lie rather in the meanings conveyed 
by the lntonatlonal patterns* The lntonational pattern proper in one 
language in a given situation is often quite inappropriate if used for 
that situation in the other language* 

When a Russian word affected by a single pitch-level phoneme 
receives a phrase emphasis (1!/°/), there is a marked impression of the 
pitch of the voice rising ‘ on the stressed syllable. For the 
corresponding situation in English, the pitch of the stressed syllable 

t 

remains comparatively level. 

S&XHO OTBOpfttb OKH &? 1 J ' *** 1 
4 <Vh} did he vine to get Out? 1 | 



o 

ERIC 



'V 



* / 



y 



5 Cv^flCc fVt Ufn>J 

■! Of the sounds which occur in English but not in Russian, there are a 
few for which the patterns of their use in English can- interfere with the 
learning of Russian by English speakers. 

. ' tty 

jj In Russian, the sequences $/nk/ [nkj and ffyng/ [ngj occur. Since in 
English the only nasal sound usually found before £/k/ and |~7g/ is 

there is a tendency to substitute [tjkj and [ijg] in pronouncing 
Russian words. As with all instances of this sort, this is most 
pronounced when the words are associated through similarity in both . 
sound and meaning with English words. 

n/ 

6&HK 

aHrjiMficKHft 

i 

In words where ityv/ occurs after a consonant, [w] may get substituted 
for tv J on the basis of the fact that £ifw/ -rather than £/v/- 



frequently follovsconsonanta. 




E/w/ 


R/v/ 


. equivalent 


SKBHBaneKT 


£/t/ 


• 



- There is a strong tendency for speakers of English to replace any 
unstressed vowel in Russian by some variety of the English obscure 
vowel Sometimes 6uch a substitution will be sufficiently 

close to the Russian vowel but often it will result in an unacceptable 
pronunciation. The relations involved were in part discussed in Rha 




e/ 0/ 

bank 

English 

& w/ 



eccbic> i7>* 



under unstressed vowels, (The exact details Involved 



are too complicated for consideration here, as they involve dialectal 

i 

/ 

and stylistic variation in both languages and permiss ble alternate 

A 

pronunciations in Russian.) 

6. Con sonant Clusters 

There are Important differences between the two languages in the types 
of limitations found on the occurrence of consonants in clusters. In 
general more varied combinations are possible in Russian than in English. 
Both languages have greater variety in medial thar in initial or final 
clusters, 

,7 The uos * icrtant class of restrictions in English affects the 

i 

position in clusters of certain types of consonants^ n particular 

A 

resonants; these tend to occur adjacent to the vowel nucleus. Omitting 
furthermore special^ limitations, the following diagram summarizes the 
pattern,. 



Initial Clusters 



Final Clusters 



(s)p , b 


y 


Vowel 


r 




6 


<8)t , d 


V 




1 


Other 


e 


(s)k , g 


r 


HuClfeU8 


m 




t: 


f , e 


1 




n 


Consonants. 


d 


6,3 






D 




<e) 



— • Some additional initial consonant clusters are found starting with 
/' 

E/s/ (orfe/t/). 



smile 



snail 



sphere 



svelte (shmoo schnapps) 



Final clusters £/ 8 P^£/ 8t ^& 8k / also occur; these provide 
the only cases among English non-medial clusters of the same 
phonemes appearing in alternate arrangements* 



tf/sp/ 


asp 


e/ P 8/ 


apse 


th t/ 


past 


iitBi 


pats 


{?/ 8k / 


ask 


£/ks/ 


ax 


Russian does not have similar 


limitations 


on relative positions 



of types of consonants except forf^/y/ which occurs ovily adjacent to 



\ 




bSb 

vowels. Many pairs of phonemes can occur In either order. 

Initial: 



0,/tr/ 


TpyA 


labor 


tf/rt/ 


pTyTb 


quicksilver 


1 VbV 


rna3 


eye 


({ns/ 


jiraTb 


to tell lies 


•VvJ/ 


Bnem> 


to attract 


l^/lv/ 


jibBa 


of the lion (gen.) 


Ifycm/ 


VMOKHyTb 


to smack 
the lips 




MwaTb 


to whisk away 


Pinal: 

|^/rt/ cnopT 
R/rk/ 

R[/fk/ rjiaBK 


sport f^/tr/ 

R/kv/ 

central boardfykf/ 


CMOTp 

tfyKB 


Inspection 
of letters (gen. pi.) 


fyrt/ 


KOBO 


dipper 


Rr* f/ 


nOAOtDB 


of soles (gen. pi.) 


tfynn/ 


THMK 


hymn 




COHM 


assemblage 



In both languages most of the long final clusters are due to a limited 
number of affixes* 



In English all four-phoneme final clusters, and many three-phoneme 
ones, result from the suffixes spelled Nj^and ed. 



tempts/ 


tempts 


t^/mpst/ 


glimpsed 


{J/rjkts/ 


instincts 


£Vgkst/ 


jinxed 


£/rsts/ 


thirsts 


S/rpts/ 


excerpts 


£/ rid a/ 


worlds 


ff/ksts/ 


texts 



In Russian a fair number of noun9 with the suffix — CTBO may 

be used in the plural; the genitive plurals of these account for many 

* 

of the longer final clusters in Russian (all gen. p. "of the ...s" } • 
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Rj stf/ 


Ka^ecTB 


quantities 


\^/ctf/ 


CpeACTB 


means 


R[/pstf/ 


yflO(5CTB 


comforts 


Rymstf/ 


3eMCTB 


district assemblies 


I^/nstf/ 


TBHHCTB 


sacraments 


R/kstf/ 


<5ercTB 

Heucroac-rB 


f leeings 


\^/fstf/ 


atrocities 


I^/rstf/ 


rocyAapcTB 


government : 


K/ystf/ 


yCwkcTB 


murders 


.. fylstff/ 


/ 

H3flaTeJlbCTB 


publishing houses 


(Though cf 


. also MOHCTp 


P^/monstr/ monster.) 



< |.[ Place names with the suffix -ck furnish one of the most common 

sources of final three-member clusters* 



l^/psk/ 


BMTe^CK 


f^/msk/ 


Tomck 


R/nsk/ 


Mhhck 


R/fsk/ 

i 


CBepAJlOBCK 


R/rsk/ 


KypCK 


R[/ysk/ 


HOBOPOCCHMCK 


R/lsk/ 


ApxaHreAbCK 
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V 



I 

I 
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■( Assorted other three-consonant final clusters do occur, although 



none of them 


are very common, 


e.g. : 


Q [/ ndr/ 


AJieKcaHup 




fs/ngr/ 


Benrp 


Hungarian (man) 


Pf/ktr/ 


cneKTp 


spectrum 


R/ntr/ 


ueHTp 


center 


P\7 str/ 


flHecTp 


Diic?Stc?r 1 river) 


R/rst/ 


BepcT 


gen, pi, of Bepcra, ’verst 1 (1,065 km.) 


f^/rst/ 


ropcTb 


hollow of the hand 


/^/ lxf/ 


BOJ1XB 


magus, wizard 


P^/txl/ 


3aTXJl 


musty (short form masc.). 



The maximum length of initial clusters i Russian is apparently 
four consonants. Such clusters result from the prefix spelled B3- or 
BC-: 



K. /vzbr/ 


B36pH3rKBaTb 


to sprinkle 


^ /vzgl/ 


B3rJlHfl 


gaze 


/vzdv/ 


B3flBaMBaTb 


to form fours 


^ /fspl/ 


Bcn^ecK 


splash 


/f str/ 


BCTpe^a 


meeting 


ft /fsxl/ 


BCXJIMIUtBaTb 


to sob 



• .'Limitations respecting voicing apply to all Russian clusters, initial, 
medial, or final. For this purpose, Russian consonants are to be 




divided into sets: 



"Voiceless" 

"Voiced" 

"Indifferent" 



ppt tkkf fS8XS6, CC 

bbddg z z \ 

tt t 

mmnnllrry 






Omitting a few special complications, it may be said that 
within any cluster: if the last consonant is "Voiceless" it is 
not preceded by "Voiced"; if the last is "Voiced" it is not 
preceded by a "Voicelessfj^ 

The phonemes $Jv/ and fyv/ are "Indifferent" as far as what 

/ 

may precede them, but they do not precede "Voiceless." The last 
consonant of any final cluster must he "Voiceless" or "•Indifferent", 

In English there is a strong tendency for consonants that cluster 
together to be the same as t<~ voicing, but for many speakers there is 
no such absolute limitation as in Russian: 

^/ds/ Hudson f?/dst/ midst i^z/dk/ vodko 

f^/bs/ Absalom £^/d 9/ width E /-tb/ 



I! 







I In Russian clusters there are limitations as to where plain consonants 
may occur in combination with palatalized consonants, and as to where 
palatalized consonants may occur in relation both to plain and to other 
palatalized consonants. In general, the only consonants before which 
either member of a related pair of plain and palatalized consonants can 

To thi^Vl/ andpy/1/ 



be found are, 

present an exception in that either one can be found in many other 
surroundings. 



O 
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ft, /It/ GOJIT bolt 

£ /In/ nOJIHa full (short 

form fem.) 



a /ic/ MOJUia remaining 
silent 



ft /It/ BOJlfeT volt 

ft /in/ 6onbHa sick (short 

} form fem.) 



ft,/lc/ MaJlfetJHK b °y 



V 



I 



A>(. 



The full details of restrictions respecting palatalization are 
complicated and in some instances show variations among different 
speakers, 

• . ^ , involving repetition of the same consonant ( geminate 

clusters)^ v are found in Russian, In most varieties of English^ 
repetition of the same consonant is possible only after an intervening 
division point £/ _ /, 



OTTVfla 
/ attuda / 
from there 


at two 
/it tuw/ 


Her Typna 
/net turka) 
there isn't a Turk 


<Je33^<5HM 

/bizzubay/ 

7 or- hiy/ toothless 


is Zuni 
/iz zuniy/ 


u&pe3 3y<5i>H 
/ceriz zubya / 
through tfie teeth 


tfeccHJine 

/bissllya/ 
' j j i r 

weakness 


mis-sent 
/mis sent/ 


<5jih 3 cwnoca 
/bl'ij sllasa/ 
neir tfie silo 


Compare also: 






bb a(5CaT 


abbot 




dd f* nOflflOHHHK 

nnj 

nn Ahh& 


saucer to put under a flower pot 


ss pace OH 


brine 


tt S'jjn* re te - 


zz M3xcora 


heartburn 


id npTbAecpT 90 


"ss HH3U1HH 


inferior 




^In many cases, however, 


spellings in Russian which might indicate 


double consonants are in 


fact pronounced 


as single consonants}. 
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* 

t 



C. 






Certain consonants in Russian 


may 


i *>t< (C 

even be V- at the 


beginning of 


a word: 








w 


BB03 


importation 


vv 


BBeK 


never at all 


zz 


C38LflM' 


from behind 


zz 

9 9 


C 3epHOM 


with a grain 


86 


4 

coujina 


exile 


68 

9 9 


ccen 


hind shank 




ckSt 


burned down (past 
masc. transitive) 


vv 

S 8 


cnwn 


sewed together 
(past masc.) 




rope 


to the mountain 


kk 


K KOMy 


to whom? 



.Li Geminate clusters do not as a rule occur finally in Russian. 



< - 



Vowel Combinatio ns 

| In English, vowels do not frequently occur one after the other 
without being separated by £1?.^ / . The principal type of exception 
to this is found when €/o/ is the first vowel, as for instance in 
gnawing S/noit}/, rawer 0/roir/« (An exception following 0/a/ is found 
in some speakers* pronunciation of Hawaii if/ hiwaiy/^ ox of Laos £i lao.vs/ . ) 

<In most combinations spelled with a sequence of two vowel letters, 
the first nucleus is, in the speech of most Americans, a diphthong 
containing \B/y/ orv~/w/, e.g. Leah jB/ltyl/» ch aotic l^/keyatik/ , 

Ohio ^/owhayow/ . c reate ^/krivevt/. poet l^/powit/, du o duwow/ , 

Louise ^liwlyz/,^ 




■l 






■jj Some Russians say R/S&/ in place ofR/S,/; for them }Kl*er' burns 1 
and O'ter 'burned down* both begin the same way, with R /’££/, making 
occurrences of this combination considerably more fxequBB frequent. 
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In Russian a wide variety of vowel combinations can be found, 



although some of the possible ones are not very common. Some examples 



are: 



pyHHa 

/rulna/ 

ruins 

II03T 
/ poet / 
poet 

Oa3HC 

/oazis/ or /aazis/ 
oasis 

<SHOrpa$ 

/biograf/ 

biographer 

nayn 

/pauk/ 

spider 



BHHrpnin 
/vligris/ 
gambling winnings 

HeoTKyaa 

/neatkuda/ 

there is no place from which to 

xnoc 

/:t4os/ 

primordial chaos 

CTOHK 
/ stoik/ 

.stoic 



Hao6yM 
/ naabum/ 
at random 



BanyyM 

/vakuum/ 

vacuum 



(It is to be noted that after vowels, and Ro/ are in 



contrast for some speakers but not for others. In any case they are 



spelled the same (k) as for example in 



CTOHT 
/stoyit/ 
is worth 



CTOHK 

/stoik/ 

stoic 



nOHTb 
/ pay It/ 
give to drink 



nOHCTMHe 
/paistini/ 
in trutn 



7~yr>' 1 1 f W vv'c ( 

| , In both English and Russian there are many cases where different words 



having the sane basic stem (or the same affix) are found to show differences 



in the form of that stem (or affix). Some of the more important and more 
regular of these will be mentioned here. 



In both languages there are changes of vowels when the stress 
is at a different place in a word. In English these involve mostly 
the substitutions of one of the obscure-vowel nuclei for a full- 
vowel nucleus. 



def ine 


/diyfayn/ 


definite 


/def init/ 


patriot 


/peytriyit/ 


patriotic 


/peytriyatik/ 


aroma 


/ irowmi/ 


aromatic 


/erim4tik/ 


brigade 
£ i bol 

record (verb) 


/brigeyd/ 
/4 bali</ 
/riykord/ 


brigadier 
record (noun) 


/brigidlr/ 

»V+n/ 

/rekird/ 


attribute (verb) 


/ itrlbyiwt/ 


attribute (noun) 


/ ffitribyuwt/ 


ar ithmetic (noun) 


/ irl9ir.it ik/ 


arjltlimetic (adj,) 


/eriGmetik/ 



(Full vowels occur in stressed syllables, and elsewhere most 
frequently in the second syllable preceding the stress, but many 
other patterns also occur,) 

% 

In Russian a more systematic pattern prevails: by and large 
after plain consonants, R/a/ and R/o/ are both replaced by unstressed 
«/«/; after palatal consonants strespM R/a/ fyo/ R/'e/ fyl/ are all 
replaced by unstressed after jT/z/ ffys/ Rjc/ in most cases R /'o/ 

Kill R/i/ are replaced by Rj ±/, though for some speakers Rja[ is also,) 
(See also pp. . c .9-62 of this MS.) 
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V 



I 



Ho 



TOK 

threshing flour 


/t6k/ 


/ TOKOB 
' ' (gen. pi.) 


/tak6f/ 


t&k 

SO 


/tfik/ 


/ TaKOB 
such 


/tak6f/ 


MHCO 

meat 


/ySsa/ 


MHCHOM 
of meat (adj.) 


/yisn6y/ 


fltJpH 

turf 


/jjorn/ 


. ' - 
flepHOBblM 

of turf (adj.) 


/dirn6vay/ 
(or - iy /) 


6em>m 

white 


/jp&lay/ 
(or -iyZ) 


6enoK 

white of an egg 


/$>il6k/ 


JIHCT 

leaf, sheet 


/}ist/ 


✓ 

J1MCT0BK& 

leaflet 


/list6fks/ 


X^BaH 

chewed (short form 
masc. past participle) 


/Sovan/ 


xeBarb 
to chew 


/5iv£t/ 


raecTb 

six 




mecToii 

sixth 


/Sistoy/ 


JKHB 

alive (short 
form masc.) 


/Sif/ 


JfCMBOM 

living (adj.) 


/5iv6y/ 


xap 

heat 


/5ar/ 


xapa 

high temperature 


/£ arH/ or I'iixk/ 



Russian stems - and most affixes - have the same spelling, as a rule, 

whether the vowels in them are stressed or unstressed^ 

The consonants in Russian which belong to 'firs --one "oiceless and 

the other voiced (cf. ;(pp. Jl-^2 of typescript) and •• £pp. 10&-5 of typed)-- 

will be found replacing each other, in accordance to the sequences in which only one sor 

paour. 

Only the voiced ones can occur before (W fc/b/ & d/ iVd/ K/g/ R/zi 
R/z/ R/v g/z, /, whether or not separated by j - as between 

this does not apply^when the <^ are in separate 
phrases^ Only voiceless occur before another voiceless consonant or 
at the end of a phrase or before 'K-t except when _ / is 
followed by one of the voiced consonants listed above. 
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Illustrative examples: 
Unvoicing: 



/b/ 


apatfn 


Arabs 


/p/ apa6na 


Arab woman 


/v/ 


/ 

toaobu 


head 


/€/ ronOBKa 


(diminutive) 


/d/ 


UIBOAM 


Swedes 


hi uiBeAKa 


Swedish woman 


/d/ 


AflAH 


uncle 


It/ AHAbKa 


(diminutive) 


hi 


cne3a 

i I 


tear 


h! CAti3Ka 


(diminutive) 


IV 


/ ^ 

HOpBGXe 


Norwegian 


/s / HopBexna 


Norwegian 




A 


man 




woman 


Voicing: 








/p/ 


Kperuia 


grew 


/b/ npen 6 m 


would grow stronger 






stronger 




(masc.) 






(past fern,) 






Is/ 


poena 


grew up 


hi poc (5 m 


would grow up 






(past fem*) 




(masc.) 


h/ 


✓ 

nenna 


baked 


/g/ nSn 6m 


would bake 






(past fem 0 ) 




(masc.) 


hi 


> 

coxna 


dried up 


ly/ cox 6 m 


would dry up 






(past, fem,) 


/ 


(masc.) 


1 V 


jmmb 


as soon as 


/z/ AHUIb 6 m 


if only 



^The spelling is not usually changed in such cases except for 3 and c 
in prefixes: 6ej3rpewHkm sinless 6eCKpOBHHM bloodless^ 

A regular alternation in English comparable to this is the 
difference in certain affixes depending on whether the sound which 
precedes is voiced or voiceless. 



cubs /Vsbz/ cups^ /kAps/ 



ribbed / ribd/ 



ripped /ript/ 
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Plain and palatalized consonants also are found substituting 



for one another. 




xena 
• /zina/ 
wife 


xeHe 

/zine/ 

(dative) 


Hecy 
/ nrs&/ 

I carry 


Hec^T 
/n Tsot/ 

tt. 

carries 

(3rd. sing.) 


KpOBb 

/krof/ 

blood 


Kp<$BHtlM 
/krovnay/ 
of blood (adj.) 


✓ 

KpOBH 

/krovi/ 

<«•*.) 




AB e^b 
door 


ABepua 
/ dverca/ 
(di&inutive) ■ 



This is not directly comparable to anything in English. There 

E/c/ £/£// 



are sporadic alternations of 
on position of stress: 



A 



with 



A 



but these depend largely 



circuit /sArkit/ circuitous 

solution /stJLuwsin/ soluble 

penurious /pinuriyis/ penury 

(Many pronounce/ny/also in penurious.) 



/sirkyuwitis/ 
/ sal^ibil/ 
/penyiriy/ 



In certain forms in Russian another type of alternation is found 



k 


V 

C 


nji&KaTb 


to cry 


/ 

ruiaqy 


i 


am crying 


g 


\ 


/ 

c/iyra 


servant 


ojiyxy 


i 


serve 


X 


V 

S 


naxaTb 


to plough 


naujy 


i 


am ploughing 


t(t) 


V 

C 


n/iaTMTb 


to pay 


ruiaqy 


i 


am paying 


d(d) 


V 

Z 


XO£HTb 


to walk 


xo*y 


i 


walk 


z(z) 

* 


V 

Z 


peciaTb 


to cut 


pescy 


i 


am cutting 


8(S) 


V 

S 


n/incaTb 


to dance 


njiawy 


i 


am dancing 


st,sk 


V 


nycTHTb 


to allow 


nyi uy 


i 


shall allow 






MCKaTb 


to seek 


Miuy 


i 


am seeking 


. c 


V 

C 


KOHGU 


end 


KOHUy 


i 


am finishing 


In similar circumstances after 


labial sounds 


hv 


is inserted: 


P<£) 




/ 

TpenaTb 


to worry 


Tpennw 


i 


am worrying 


b(b) 




JIK)6MT b 


to love 


JlK)C5£IfO 


i 


love 


m(m) 




ApeMaTb 


to doze 


apeMjpo 


i 


am dozing 


£ <f) 




rpa$MTb 


to graph 


rpa$nw 


i 


am graphing 


v(v) 




JIOBHTb 


to catch 


/ 

JIOBJIK) 


i 


am catching 



} 



In English there is a somewhat similar type of alternation before 



cej^ain suffixes: 



S* <s> 


legislate 


'lH) 


procede 

* j 


V 




S 


press 


V 

Z 


seize 



legislature 

procedure 

pressure 

seizure 



(legislation) 

(invade invasion) 
impression 
revise revision 




HA 



Conflicts In the Stress Patterns of Loanwords 



ni 



.vV;-r| The principal cases in which the placement of stress in words causes 
1 interference between the two languages are in words which have been 



borrowed into each language, but ' 


with the stress on 


different syllables. 


Russian 


often differs from English by having final stress oij in 


feminine nouns ending in l^a/ 


( a or a ) 1 stress 

) 


on the syllable before 


the last* 








CTyfl^HT 


student 


&BTOMO(5MJlb 


automobile 


MarHMT 


magnet 


UKaronajife 


diagonal 


tenwpHH 


aspirin 


TejiecKon 


telescope 


HeiiTp^H 


neutron 


weTeop 


meteor 


aTM0C$epa 


atmosphere 


TenerpaMMa 


telegram 


CHCTeMa 


system 


TewnepaTypa 


temperature 


CJaTepea 


battery 


uejiJiKmosa 


cellulose 


(French, with automatic final 


stress, has exerted an influence on the 



stress of many learned borrowings. The feminine nouns often correspond 
to words which have a final "mute e" in French.) 

The suffixes - mct and -H3M are inherently stressed in Russian: 



JIHHT BMCT 



linguist 



aTaBK3M 



atavism 

cneiwajwcT specialist KaHHH(JajiH3M cannibalism 

In Russian the stress is often on the middle syllable in a three*— 
syllable word where the corresponding word in English has initial stress. 
haparpa$ paragraph xapaKTep character 

napjiaMeHT parliament aBTOtfyc autobus 

CHHOHHM synonym 

• The stress in Russian is on^/a/ in words ending in -aTop. 



opatop 



orator 



aEMaTop 



KOHcnHparop conspirator MHflHKaTOp 



aviator 

indicator 
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Pairs of words in which the Russian suffix -;ih corresponds to 



the English suffix -y also suffer a stress dislocation: 



HCTOpilH 

/ 



history 3HepniH energy 

fleMOKpaTHn democracy (JHOJIOniH biology 

The learned borrowings common to the two languages of course 
involve many other lacks of parallelism beside differences in the 
location of stress. Often Russian spelling is much more reminiscent 
of an English word than is the pronunciation. Such partially si> ilnr 
words lend themselves easily to being pronounced by the English Lamer 
of Russian in a partly English manner, particularly as to the vowel 
sounds. _ 



C(There are also frequent correspondences in the forms of related words 
which somewhat hinder recognition of the conmon origin. 



rocnMTe^b 


hospital 


xapaKTep 


character 


3KBBTOP 


equator 


aBTOMBT 


automat 


EBpona 


Europe 


HefiTpOH 


neutron 


MH^onoritn 


mythology 


MeTan 

**> 


methane 


UH/lWHflp 


cylinder 


but C8HT»MGTp 


centimeter) 


Russian and English habits differ in regard 
of stress for reading abbreviations. 


to the usual pattern 


. CCCP fifes 


es es °er/ 


U.S.S.R. 


£*/yuw es es °ar/ 


In English, 


the name of 


the first letter of 


an abbreviation is 



pronounced with greater prominence than tne middle letters, which is 
not the case in Russian. 

^,10 ’A'l* - l 

As was pointed cut in previous chapters, Russian has a phoneme of 
phrase emphasis /^/?/ f comparable to English fi??/. 
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In Russian the occurrence of/^/fV with some word before the last one 
in a phrase is one way of providing emphasis. The order of words is much 
freer in Russian than in English, and another way of providing emphasis is 
to put words in a less usual order* Different word order makes in many 
cases a less violent change in a sentence than does a shift in the position 
of the phrase emphasis. 

In accordance with this, there is a difference in the patterns of 
occurrence of Russian R />/ and English^/?/, In circumstances where VJord 
order is net fixed in Russian^it is different word order which by and large 
corresponds most closely in meaning to the shift of £/?/ in English, 
while a different position of ^\/°/ in Russian is more nearly equivalent to 
a recasting of the phrase in English, 

Thus: 



CTyAeHT OTBe°»i6ji. 
Otbg'ib/i CTy°AenT. 
CTy°A^HT 0TBe*ia/i, 

0TBe°'18A CTyAeHT 



The student was °ansv;ering. 

The °student was answering. 

It was the °student h 

C who was °answering. 

°Answering| 

e was what the °student was dling. 



Shift in the position of the phrase emphasis is not so common in Russian 
as in English, where it may take place for no stronger reason than that the 
final element in a phrase is something rather to be expected, as in 



The °t lie phone ring,. 



